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DRIVING CATTLE FROM TEXAS TO IOWA, 1866 


Among Iowa pioneers no two were better known or more high- 
ly respected than George C. Duffield,’ of Keosauqua, and Harvey 
Ray of Burlington. 

The Duffields came to Iowa from Ohio in 1837 and settled in 
Van Buren County, where they lived the rest of their lives, and 
where many of their descendants are still living. They are men- 
tioned often in the Annats, and their qualities are therein set 
forth. 

Harvey Ray came from Wheeling, West Virginia, to Burling- 
ton in 1843. He was associated with George C. Duffield in a 
cattle enterprise of which Mr. Duffield preserved a partial rec- 
ord. Mr. Ray does not so often appear in the public prints of 
Iowa and at the request of the Curator of the Historical Depart- 
ment I have prepared the following sketch. 

Harvey Ray was in many respects a remarkable man. He 
was a typical pioneer. The story of his life is a story of ad- 
venture, of the founding of important industries in untried fields, 
and of struggles to develop them. He had faith in the West. 
He was a man of tremendous energy, of the strictest integrity, 
and could command capital for undertakings of importance. He 
was born at Tyrone, Ireland, in March, 1817, of Scotch-Irish 
parentage, came to America in his youth and located at Wheel- 


1iGeorge Crawford Duffield contributed valuable recollections of early Iowa 
to the Annas in 1903, 1904, and 1906. His obituary notice appears in the 
October, 1908, number of the ANNALS. 

The veracity of the late Emerson Hough in ‘North of 36°’ was challenged in 
its dominant fact-element, cattle-driving north out of Texas. He may have ex- 
ceeded in his treatment the liberty historians would grant, but he carried into 
the attention and intelligence of Americans east and west, notice that there 
was an era and a system of cattle driving before railroads came. The art of 
fiction demands and harmony requires Hough’s fancy. 

The diary of Mr. Duffield and the novel of Mr. Hough treat of the same era 
and in future will be thought of as having been published almost simultaneously. 
The criticism of the one will be met by the diary of the other. Mr, Hough’s 
fiction is as the flesh on Mr. Duffield’s skeleton of fact,—Hditor. 
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ing, where he married in 1843, and soon thereafter removed to 
Burlington. He lived in Burlington for sixty-two years, or until 
his death in 1905. 

Soon after he reached Burlington a severe cholera epidemic 
broke out and hundreds were stricken. Mr. Ray was conspicu- 
ous in caring for the sick and dying and in burying the dead. 
His fearless devotion in that emergency is one of the traditions 
of the town. 

In 1843 Mr. Ray was a manufacturer of stone buhrs for flour- 
ing mills which were operated in those days by water power, 
and in order to investigate the possibilities of such power along 
the upper Mississippi, he made extensive trips through that re- 
gion. When he first settled in Burlington he added tombstones 
to his other business and imported marble from Italy and buhr- 
stones from France. He was therefore entirely familiar with 
western conditions before he settled in Lowa, and had long been 
in successful business before he went into the Texas cattle enter- 
prise with Mr. Duffield. He commenced business in Burlington 
three years before Iowa was admitted into the Union as a state. 

Foreseeing its great possibilities as an agricultural state, he 
established a plow company at Burlington as early as 1852, 
which was very successful until the great financial panic of 1857, 
which brought widespread disaster to all industries in the West. 
During this period he acquired a magnificent tract consisting of 
4,200 acres of bottom lands a few miles north of Burlington, 
which for many years was known all through this region as the 
“Harvey Ray Farm.” The levees built by the government and 
drainage system installed in that locality have made this land 
valuable for farming, but in the early days its greatest value was 
for cattle grazing. The Civil War of 1861 to 1865, following 
the panic of 1857, greatly curtailed My. Ray’s business activi- 
ties, but his ambition was irrepressible and we find him in 1866, 
immediately following the close of the Civil War, going into 
partnership with George Duffield in the Texas cattle enterprise. 

Cattle do not thrive in Iowa without especial feeding, owing to 
the long winters, and farming in that state was at a low ebb from 
1861 to 1866, as most of the active farmers were in the army. 


On the other hand on the plains of south Texas, which know 
no winter and where grass grows luxuriantly, immense herds of 
cattle accumulated during the war. It was reported that steers 
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could be purchased in Texas at eight to ten dollars a head and 
would support themselves on an overland drive to Iowa, with 
large profits, and several adventurous spirits went into the busi- 
ness, including Duffield and Ray. In the case of Ray there was 
the additional motive of stocking his Ray Farm partly with 
Texas “Long Horns,” as they were called, and thus improving 
the breed of cattle. 

A partnership was accordingly formed early in 1866 with the 
object of buying 1,000 to 2,000 head of cattle in south Texas and 
driving them north to Iowa, and the details of this enterprise 
are set forth in the remarkable diary of George C. Duffield, which 
this sketch is intended to supplement. 

They went to Texas via New Orleans and Galveston, and the 
middle of March, 1866, found them in the Colorado River coun- 
try west of Austin, Texas, where they contracted for 1,000 head 
of cattle at twelve dollars per head. After outfitting and getting 
their herd together, the cattle were all carefully branded, and as 
a considerable part of the drive was through the Indian Nation, 
and some of the tribes were hostile, the herds of many outfits 
were combined, so that at one time they comprised over 5,000 
head. 

Six weeks were consumed in Texas buying and branding the 
cattle, so that it was the first of May before the start for Iowa, 
which ended the last day of October, with a few hundred cattle, 
at Ottumwa, where 100 were shipped by rail to Burlington for 
the Ray Farm, and the remainder to Chicago. 

The story of the events of that drive, as vividly portrayed in 
the Duffield diary, is a recital of endurance and courage amount- 
ing to heroism, that has few parallels in American pioneer life. 

Two years later (1868) found Mr. Ray engaged in another 
great pioneer venture. The mining excitement in Nevada was 
at its height. Ray organized a company at Burlington to haul a 
stamp mill overland from Burlington to Virginia City, Nevada, 
and the next year they sent out a second mill. Later they estab- 
lished the first stamp mill at Butte, Montana, now one of the 
greatest mining camps in the world, and Ray is said to have once 
owned one-eighth of the city of Butte. 

Although foreign born, he was among the best of his type of 
the American citizen of his day. He was public spirited, a great 
believer in our republican form of government, and our common 
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school system, and willing to contribute to every worthy public 
enterprise according to his ability. 

He was never in politics, nor politically ambitious. His great 
ambition was to establish and promote laudable enterprises, with 
the natural desire for personal profit along with the public good. 
He was ever honest, upright and generous minded. He lived to 
a ripe old age, notwithstanding his very strenuous life, dying at 
Burlington in his eighty-eighth year, honored and respected by 


all. 
W..W. Barpwin. 


GEORGE C. DUFFIELD’S DIARY 


Memorannum or Georce C. Durriretps (or Prrrssurc VAN BurEN 
County Iowa)? 


Feby 17th 1866 Started from Keosauqua. Travelled up the Des 
Moines Valley R. R. to Pella then back to Ottumwa—then to Burling- 
ton at 12 that night. 

Sunday 18th Visited R B Rutledge & went to Church Heard Mr. 
Hare Preach 

19th Spent the day in B pleasantly among my Friends 

20th Spent in Burlington 

21st Left B at 6 AM on Chicago & Burlington went Galesburg by 
Chicago & Quincy to Camp Point Crossed Illinois R at Meredosia ar- 
rived at Camp Point at 1 P.M. left 435 P M on Toledo Wabash & 
Western R KR for Jacksonville arrived there at 7.35 Visitor of Friend 
at School Stopped at Mansion House for the Night 

22d Left Jackson at 715 on St Louis Jacksonville & Chicago R.R. 
for St Louis at arrived at 12 M Visited E O Stannard Stopped at 
Planters Hotel 

23rd Started for Odin & Cairo at 6 A.m_ arrived at Odin at 9 took 
Ml Central & Chicago & Cairo at 10 day damp & rainy. Rare sport 
with Boot Black Boys Dinner at Centralia—arrived at Cairo 630 rain 
pouring down Mud ancle deep & pitch dark Engaged passage on S. 
Boat Luminary for Orleans have had Supper & feel Very Much at 
‘Home It rained very hard most of the night cleared off cold & froze 
some, 

24th we have been loading corn 20 miles below Cairo up to this time 


4 p M & now we are once more on our way to Dixie—-are having a 
pleasant time. 


2th Sunday Morning find our selves at the ever memorable Fort 
Pillow weather clear & cool—pleasant sitting around the stove ar- 
rived at Memphis Tenn. 2 P.M. Spent 2 hours in the city Noticed the 


2We have followed Mr. Duffield’s capitalizati i 
as they appear in the original diary. sont eae ee Pate oo 


——— i". . 
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Citizens put on a good deal of style & some Butternut Clothes—We had 
a very fine dinner. 


26th we passed Helena before day this morning & arrived at Na- 
poleon at 12 m to day I have spent most of the Morning on deck 
watching My old Friends. 20 years has changed the appearances of 
the Shores & the Rebellion the improvements I have noticed but one 
Fine Residence below Helena Napoleon looks Old & dilapidated & 
was it not for the Marine Hospital would have a poor show We passed 
Many Plantations having neither rails nor Houses & Nothing but the 
chimnies left to show where once had been pleasant & happy Homes 
Columbus once a pleasant little town has nothing but the chimnies left 


27th Arrived at Vicksburg in the forenoon Spent two hours view- 
ing the City City not much destroyed but some unmistakable evidence 
of-War Many Houses bear signs of Shot & Shell. Negro troops plenty. 
Grand Gulf a Town of 2500 inhabitants 18 years ago now No’s about 50 
Most of the Town having washed in to the River The Remainder was 
burned by the Feds The country above & below Vicksburg has suffered 
very much all the improvements that fire could destroy being gone. 
The Villiage of water-proof is gone nothing but the Chimnies Standing 
as a monument to departed wealth & greatness. 

28th Left Natchez at 6 this morning & Mouth Read River to day 
at 12 Noon—To Bayou Sara at 3—Left B Sara at 6—This place was 
neatly entirely destroyed by fire ‘The Valley on either side of the River 
has presented a more life like appearance today than heretofore The 
Sugar Mills are Mostly burned but not many of the dwellings We see 
many hands at work repairing Levys & plowing Peaches are in full 
bloom. Peas Lettuce &c plenty—Waterloo is here 7 0 clock P.M Baton 
Rouge is a very fine Town we passed it by moonlight 

March 1st 1866 reached New Orleans Gumbles Hotel at 10 A M 
Spent the day pleasantly with my Friends Selbys & Slayback Engaged 
passage on the Iron Steamer Austin for Galveston & here we are 

March 2d_ on board to sail at 8.A.M & if I don’t be a sick Man very 
soon I will be greatly & agreeably disappointed 12 M Dinner over day 
warm & beautiful Scenery Lovely 4 P M here we are on the Bar 6 
or 8 Ships lying aground A Gentleman got his ancle ground to pieces 
in the Rudder Leaver had to stop the engine awhile among the fast 
ships Great excitement and danger of collision Over the Bar—Ship 
begins to behave badly feel squamish went to bed got up tried to eat a 
little supper could not went back to bed—slept well— 


8rd Allright Gulf smoothe ate some Break Lovely morning had 
a fine days run fent [felt] squamish but was not sick 


4th are laying off the Bar waiting for a pilot to guide us in to Gal- 
veston landed & had dinner at Palmetto House & then took. passage 
on Steam Boat Silver Cloud for Houstin. Arrived at San Jacinto on 
one side of Buffalo Bayou & Linchburg on the other at the mouth of 
San Jacinto River at dark 
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5th arrived in Houston at six AM stopped at Eldaroda remained 
there for the day & night 

6th took the cars for Hempsted on Houston & Texas Cent. R R 
arrived at 2 P M_ Left for Brennans [Brenham] on [in] Washington 
Co at 2 & crossed Brazos River at 4 Church Hill 5 & reached B at 6 
P.M. Put up at Crumpler Hotel 

»th took a walk find the soil to be pure sand not productive—damp 
& cloudy visited 12th Ill Soldiers Started for Austin on Stage with 
16 passengers—rode all night rained hard—in night. Stopped at La- 
grange [Fayette] county for breakfast 

8 to Bastrop for supper the country is very broken & covered with 
round rock we crossed the Colerado 4 times to day—Very Warm 

9th Arrived in Austin at daylight tired & worn out Austin the 
Capitol is a fair town of 3000 inhabitants soil sand & Gravel 

10th Loitered around Town concluded to buy Ponies & go by our 
own conveyance weather warm & pleasant attended State Convention 
which is now in Cession 

11th Sunday Bought a Poney & rode around Town 

12fth Mo Loafed & went to Convention 

13 Rain got Pony shod &¢ 

14th Started from Austin & travelled 32 miles stayd at a Mr John 
Russell in Williamson county. The country is Rough & very Rocky 
with a few scrub oaks & Cedars 2 or 3 small farms 

15th crossed Burnett co travelld into Lampassas Co to Sulphur 
Springs Country very Rough & Rocky, Sulphur Springs are very large 
& clear & said to contain many Medical qualities Great excitement 
here at this time The Indians have just made a dash on the place & 
taken all the Valuable Horses in the neighborhood 

16 travelled 22 Miles over rough Stony Mountanous country stopped 
for the night at Mr Wm Bagley (Hard fare) 

I7th Travelled 10 miles over rough country to Colerado River— 
crossed & continued our journy to San Saba in San Saba Co 10 miles 
S is a poor barren Rocky county pasture poor & cattle thin. 

18th Sunday Warm Visited the Large Spring 

19th Nery Warm Trying to trade for Cattle this fore noon. Not 


trade Listened to Indian Stories until I began to look to see them 
coming— 


20th Struck out to make a trade crossed the Cherokee & stopped 
for the night at a Mr Barbers contracted for 1000 Head of Beeves 
at 12$ p. head 

#ixt Headed for Austin rode 40 miles over the same rough coun- 
try Stopped at Mr Ainsworths in Burnett Co recrossed the Colorado 


#2 am waiting for Breakfast & thinking that this day Delia Hart- 
zell is to marry have travelled 33 miles & put up for the night hard 
rain today—Country more smoothe than common but the soil is not more 


than 6 to 10 inches to a solid lime stone rocik. stopped at. Mr. Brysons 
Ranch Williamson Co, for the night 
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23rd of early day very warm rode 20 miles stopped under a tree 
rested our Horses & ate a peace & off again reached Austin in the 
evening after a 35 miles ride 

24th Beautiful Spring Morn concluded to go to Galveston Started 
in stage at 12 M. in company with two friends Partners Ray & Cant- 
well passed Webberville on Colorado 16 mi from Auston saw some 
fine farms got to Bastrop at dark & next morning to Lagrange for 
Breakfast 

25th travelled down the Colerado Valley crossed the River twice 
passed through Columbus Colora{do] Co & then to Alleytown 100 Miles 
from Auston fine farms along the River & corn & cotton look well. 
Very Hard rain at night 

26th started at 8 A.m for Galveston via Buffalo Bayou Brazos Colo- 
rado R R_ Arrived at Richmond for Dinner & to Harrisburg at 2 P M 
distance 80 Miles. From Alleytown to Richmond on the Brazos River 
the Road ran through the Most beautiful Prairie that I ever laid eyes 
on Pasture was abundant & the Pairie was literally covered with tens 
of thousands of cattle Horses & Mules. Wild geese in great abundants. 
We could see Deer in either side of the Road which appeared to be very 
tame. this day I have seen over 100 of these beautiful animals. On 
the Brazos there are some fine farms Corn Cane & Cotton all look well 
Corn & cane is 4 to 8 inch high. From Rich to this place the country is 
Level good grass & thousands of cattle While waiting here (Harris- 
burg) I walked down to ‘Town & saw very many beautiful flowers in-_ 
cluding a great variety of of Roses left at 3 for Galveston and arrived 
at 7 P.M Country level. put at Island City Hotel Fare 5$ gold pr 
day 

27th Spent the day in Town Ray left for Home 

28 Started back to Austin & traveiled the same road I went & got 
home to. Auston at Mid night on the 

30th & was sore & Tired 

3lst Loafed & rested 

April 1st 1866 Hard rain. Laid our Stock of Provisions & cooking 
utensils 

2 Attended Government sale of Mules.. Bought 2 Wagons at private 
sale & began to fix for a start 

3rd Bought our Provisions hardest rain I ever heard last night 

4th Pretty day packed up for off but was disappointed about our 
Oxen 

dth Started for Sansaba with two wagons & 5 yoke Oxen & Seven 
hands Travelled 12 Miles & camped. Rained hard during the night 


6th Every thing wet Morning cold & stormy & rainy travelled 12 
Miles Hard wind & rain cold put up at Mr A Branch. 


7th Wet Cold Morning travel 8 Miles & camped for the night 


8th Sunday Morning up & off at day light to Buy a yoke of Oxen 
& did so. Hard frost bit the corn to the ground, travelled 15 Miles 
over a rough rocky country grass poor went Fishing no bite— 
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9th Beautiful Morning traveled over a level Poor Barren country 
to a fine spring 15 Miles. Hard wind in the night 

10th Cool & windy travelled 15 Miles Camped on Gabriel 

11th 5 Miles over Rough Roads camped in McEnellys bend on 
Colorado River Caught two catfish went Hunting 

12th Fitted up Camp Hunted & fished. & had excellent luck 

13th Visited the Natives & Roamed over the Mountains Day Warm 

14th Rode to San Saba 20 Miles over a very Rough road went to 
a Texas Dance &c &c 

15th Returned to Camp found 4 new hands had come to Camp 
Making 20 in all. It Rained hard while we were gone & the River rose. 
great sport & Men wet crossing 

16th Way round Camp had two Horse races won two bits on each 
went in swimming—fishing & had a gay day—all the Fish to eat we 
want 

17th Rode to San Saba 20 Mil Rain poured down all day wet as 
water could make me S. Saba River deep 

18th contracted with Mr. Mayberry to deliver me 300 Beeves at 
Leavenworth for 19$ per head. then started at 3 oclock & rode 15 
Miles over a very rough country got lost & was out till 10 at night 

19th Returned to Camp. 19 miles found all well but one yoke of 
oxen lost Hunted until night & no cattle 

20th Rode 7 Miles & back Nice day no oxen 

21 Rode to Mr. Harrells where Boys were hearding Cattle for Him. 
slept by cattle pen—cattle stampeded & 150 got away 

22d returned to camp. wrote letters & as I had been up two nights 
I took a good sleep 

23rd Packed up for off ‘Travelled six Miles to first pen & camped 
Rode 15 More to Mr. Montgomerys 

24th back over the mountains to Camp at Harrells Recd 241 cattle 
& finished Branding Pen hearded all night 

25 Reed & Branded cattle 


26th Branded all day 


y 


27th finished Branding Started for Salt Creek with 835 Beeves 
Landed safe 


28th Lay at Salt Creek Met with Many Difficulties was stopped 
by Officer & Spent the day arranging heard that San Saba cattle had 
stampeded & started Man there 


29 


Settled up & Recd last cattle started in evening from Salt Creek 
& travelled 5 miles to Alexanders gap between Colorado & Brazos 

30 Mo All well in my Heard Travelled through Pansgath & to 
Bennett Creek 18 miles 


May Ist Travelled 10 miles to Corryell co Big St 
a d 
head of cattle . gi 3 am 


fond Spent the day hunting & found but 25 Head it has been Rain- 
ing for three days these are dark days for me. 
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3rd day Spent in hunting cattle found 23 hard rain and wind 
lots of trouble 
4th Continued the hunt found 40 head day pleasant Sun shone 
once more. Heard that the other Herd has stampeded & lost over 200 
§ Cloudy damp Morning rode 16 Miles & back to see the other 
Boys found them in trouble with cattle all scattered over the country 
6th Started once More on My journey left Cow House River & 
got to Leon crossed & camped in prairie 5 miles north of River dark 
& Gloomey night hard rain Stampeded & lost 200 head of cattle 
(Milts Herd) 
7th Hunt cattle is the order of the day—found most of our Cattle 
& drove 12 miles & camped on a large creek in Bosque Co 
8th All 3 heards are up & ready to travel off together -for the first 
time travelled 6 miles rain pouring down in torrents & here we are 
on the banks of a creek with 10 or 12 ft water & raising crossed at 4 
Oclock & crossed into the Bosque Bottom found it 20 ft deep Ran 
my Horse into a ditch & got my Knee badly sprained—15 Miles 
Sth Still dark & gloomy River up everything looks Blue to me 
no crossing to day cattle behaved well 
- 10th Crossed Bosque at Maridian & travelled to Brasos River & 
find it very high 14 Miles Pleasant day 
iith Beautiful warm day lay in camp waiting on R Rode 3 Miles 
to Kimbleville & back. viewed River & Killed Beefe 
i2th Way around camp visited River & went Bathing 
J3th Big Thunder Storm last night Stampede lost 100 Beeves 
hunted all day found 50 all tired. Every thing discouraging 
14th Concluded to cross Brazos swam our cattle & Horses & built 
Raft & Rafted our provisions & blankets &c over Swam River with 
rope & then hauled wagon over lost Most of our Kitchen furniture 
such as camp Kittles Coffee Pots Cups Plates Canteens &e &c 
15 back at River bringing up wagon Hunting Oxen & other lost 
property. Rain poured down for one Hour. It does nothing but rain 
got all our traps together that was not lost & thought we were ready 
for off dark rainy night cattle all left us & in morning not one Beef 
to be seen 
16th unt Beeves is the word—all Hands discouraged. & are deter- 
mined to go 200 Beeves out.& nothing to eat 
i7th No Breakfast pack & off is the order. all Hands gave the 
Brazos one good harty dam & started for Buchanan travelled 10 miles 
& camped found 50 Beeves (nothing to eat : 
18th Every thing gloomey four best hands left us got to Buchanon 
at noon & to Rock Creek in Johnston Co distance 14th 
19th ‘Traveled 6 Miles to Mr Bs Ranch & Camped to wait for some 
of the other party to come up bought some flour & meat two pleasant 
days Killed Beefe 
20th Rain poured down for two hours Ground in a flood Creeks 
up—Hands leaving Gloomey times as ever I saw droye 8 miles with 
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5 hands (359 Head) passed the night 6 miles S.W. from Fort Worth 
in Parker Co 

21st drove 6 miles & crossed clear fork of Trinity in Tarrant Co 
Other Herd came up divided all the cattle into two Herds. & divided 
Hands 

22nd This day has been spent in crossing the West Trinity & a hard 
& long to be remembered day to me we swam our cattle & Horses I 
swam it 5 times upset our wagon in River & lost Many of our cooking 
utencils again drove 3 miles & camped 

23rd Travelled 10 Miles over a beautiful Prairie country such as I 
expected to see before I came here stopped for dinner on Henrietta 
Creek & then on to Elisabeth Town & creek & stopped for the night— 
Hard rain that night & cattle behaved very bad—ran all night—was on 
my Horse the whole night & it raining hard 

24th Glad to see Morning come counted & found we had lost none 
for the first time—feel very bad. travelled 14 miles crossed Denton 
Creek 

25 Travelled across Clear fork & Elm fork of Trinity passed 
through cross ‘Timbers Passed the town of Denton County seat of 
Denton & camped one Mile from Pilot Point Traveled 20 mi (Lost 
my Knife today) 

26th Passed through Pilot Point & travelled through a high rolling 
Prairie country—some fine wheat fields—wheat is ripe & being Har- 
vested—I1+4 miles 


27th drove over Prairie road & passed some fine fields of wheat 
came in sight of Sherman in Grason Co 13 miles 


28 Cold Morning wind blowing & all hands shivering are within 12 
Miles of Red River moved up 6 Miles 

20th Moved up to River & after many difficulties got all my Drove 
over but 100 


30th worked in River all day & 50 Beeves on this side of River yet 
—am still in Texas 


3st Swimming Cattle is the order We worked all day in the River 
& at dusk got the last Beefe over—& am now out of Texas—This day 
will long be remembered by me—There was one of our party Drowned 
to day (Mr Carr) & Several narrow escapes & I among the no. 


June |1|st Stampede last night among 6 droves & a general mix up 
and loss of Beeves. Hunt Cattle again Men all tired & want to leave. 
am in the Indian country am annoyed by them believe they scare the 
Cattle to get pay to collect them—Spent the day in seperating Beeves 
& Hunting—Two men & Bunch Beeves lost—Many Men 
Horses all give out & Men refused to do anything. 


#ond Hard rain & wind Storm Beeves ran & had to be on Horse 
back all night Awful night. wet all night clear bright morning. Men 
still lost quit the Beeves & go to Hunting Men is the word—4 P.M 


yi. 


Found our men with Indian guide & 195 Beeves 14 Miles from camp 


in trouble. 


vA 
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allmost starved not having had a bite to eat for 60 hours got to camp 
about 12 M_ Tired 

3rd Dividing cattle & seperating is the order of the day. 4 Oclock 
all tired & Ponies give out. through dividing & have counted & found 
ourselves minus 55 Beeves 

4th Concluded to start the Hurd & leave men to hunt with others 
who have lost Beeves crossed Blue River & camped 13 Miles further 
on our way Indians very troublesome 

6th Oh! what a night—Thunder Lightning & rain—we followed our 
Beeves all night as they wandered about—put them on the road at day 
break found 90 Beeves of an other mans Herd travelled 18 Miles over 
the worst road I ever saw & come to Boggy Depot & crossed 4 Rivers 
It is well Known by that name We Hauled cattle out of the Mud with 
oxen half the day 

6th Cattle Behaved well More Boggy roads & trouble miring stock 
travelled 12 miles & found the other herd in trouble 50 Beeves lost 

7th last night was dark & gloomy but no rain We are now in the 
Chickasaw Mountains in the Indian Territory Crossed Limestone an- 
other bad creek & camped in Mountains 

8th travelled 4 Miles & camped for the day to waid for 12 Beeves 
that is in another Heard. this is another gloomey evening & I tremble 
for the result of this night—Thunder & rain all night was in the saddle 
until day light am almost dead for sleep 

9th Travelled 12 Miles crossed a large Creek & camped in Prairie 
Two men came up with us and agreed to go with us got to sleep all 
night. 

JOth Feel much refreshed this morning & am ready for the duties 
of the day crossed Elk & Canion Creeks & camped near S. Fork of 
Canadian 

1th crossed both south & north Canadian Rivers travelled 21 miles 
through a very muddy brushy road & camped on the large Prairie 


12th Hard Rain & Wind Big stampede & here we are among the 
Indians with 150 head of Cattle gone hunted all day & the Rain pour- 
ing down with but poor success Dark days are these to me Nothing 
but Bread & Coffee Hands all Growling & Swearing—every thing wet 
& cold Beeves gone rode all day & gathered all but 35 Mixed with 
8 other Herds Last Night 5000 Beeves stampeded at this place & a 
general mix up was the result 

13th finished seperating our Cattle & Moved up 4 miles. Very warm 
day— 

T4th Last night there was a terrible storm Rain poured in torrents 
all night & up to 12 M today our Beeves left us in the night but for 
once on the whole trip we found them all together near camp at day 
break. all the other droves as far as I can hear are scattered to the 
four winds our Other Herd was all gone. We are now 25 Miles from 
Ark River & it is Very High we are water bound by two creeks & 
but Beef & Flour to eat, am not Homesick but Heart sick 
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{5th Beautiful warm day makes us all feel thankful for some sun 
shine. Beeves behaved well. Are camped at the old site of Honey 
Springs where a great Battle took place between the Confederates In- 
dians & Federals there is no part of a House left. The other Herd 
are still out 50 Beeves are still water bound & time moves slow 

16 Last night was a dark Gloomey night but we made it all right 
to day it is raining & we have crossed Honey creek & am informed that 
there is another creek 6 miles ahead swimming twelve o clock to day 
it rained one Hour so hard that a creek close by rose 20 ft in the after- 
noon. all wet 

17th Beautiful clear night & this morning I went on guard so cold 
that my teeth chattered the day is nice & clear. We are now within 
10 Miles of Arkansas River & it is Reported from 3 to 6 Miles wide. 
We moved up 2 miles this Morning & have gone into camp for an in- 
definite period with nothing but flour & Beef to live on & no better 
prospect 

18th Nice day went to Ft Gibson got some coffee & Beefe. River 
very High but falling. Gloomey prospect out of Money & provisions 
got back to camp & found the Indians had been there & claimed & tried 
to take some of our cattle The Indians are making trouble stampeeding 
cattle here. We expect it Cook dinner under a tree on the A K River 
Bank with two Ladies 

19th Good day 15 Indians come to Herd & tried to take some 
Beeves. Would not let them. Hada big muss One drew his Knife & 
I my Revolver. Made them leave but fear they have gone for others 
they are the Seminoles 

20th All quiet last night Have called on the Military from Ft Gib- 
son & have the promise of help River falling slow & weather cloudy. 
all quiet last night 

21st—Still Cloudy & we waiting for the River to fall-—one Herd is 
going to try to cross this afternoon. Longs Herd cross with a loss of 
25 head. weather pleasant 

22 Off for the River early to try to cross worked all day hard 
got 200 Head across Indians killed one steer & we took it from them. 

23rd worked all day hard in the River trying to make the Beeves 
swim & did not get one over. Had to go back to Prairie Sick & dis- 
couraged. Have not got the Blues but am in Hel of a fix. Indians 
held High Festival over stolen Beef all night. lost 2 Beeves mired & 
maby more 

24th Beautiful Sabbath Morning am going 8 miles up the River to 
Agency. Sold eleven Beebes for 208 each. The Herd that would not 
cross below come up & on Monday the 
; 25th We hired 29 Indians to help us cross. We worked from Morn- 
ing until 2 Oclock & finally got them over with a loss of 5 & camped 
near the old Mission between the Ark River & the Verdigris 


26th here we are with an other Deep river before us 2 Miles off— 
We crossed the Verdigris without any difficulty & travelled 12 Miles 
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when we struck the Main road & joined the others of our Party. The 
other Herd has 1% of its Beeves over Ark River & like ours the rest 
refuse to swim 

27th Beautiful Bright Morn appearance of warm day My Back is 
Blistered badly from exposure while in the River & I with two others 
are Suffering very much I was attacked by a Beefe in the River & 
had a very narrow escape from being hurt by Diving this day has been 
very warm travelled 10 Miles & rested 

28th another Bright Morning after a cold night—Travelled about 
10 Miles through a beautiful Prairie country & stopped for the night on 
a creek where we caught a nice mess of Fish. 

29th Clear Morning and prospect of warm day. Last night I lay 
Cold with 3 Blankets over me crossed Cabin Creek a nice Mill Stream. 
Noted at this point as the great Battle ground of this Nation travelled 
about 12 Miles & Camped at foot of Mountain 

30th travelled over m’t & crossed Horse Creek & camped in a Beau- 
tiful Valley by the finest spring I have seen with plenty of wood tray- 
elled about 8 M. Boys caught 25 Sun fish 

July 1st—Bought 24 head of Beeves for 25$ per head. & then tray- 
elled up to a creek within 2 Miles of Neosha River & then got dinner 
Moved up & camped on River Bank for the night 

Zond Moved our Herd 2 Miles North of River & then started back 
in search of the other Herd Travelled back 15 Miles & stopped with 
a Mr Six of Quincy Ill. who had a Herd & £ had a sick headache bad. 

8rd continued My Journey back 12 Miles & Met the Boys all well. 
Turned & got back 8 Miles great time gathering Black Berries. (Bot 
Pistol) 

4th Big Stampeed in this Herd & it is now 10 oclock & but 60 
Beeves to be found the Beeves took fright by a Horse running through 
the Herd at 12 to day we had found all but 60 of our Beeves Some 
12 Miles of in other Herds I left for My Herd & rode 18 Miles & 
found the Boys & Beeves doing fine 

5th M Cline came to camp to day & reports that they will get all 
their cattle & He & John Wharton started for Fort Scott to try to get 
men & letters & I am to take care of the Beeves until they return Scott 
Cushman & Birkhall quit work to day (Snow commencing work) 


6th Hard Rain for 6 Hours but cleared of very nice at 5 Oclock this 
evening the other Herd has not come up yet We had nothing to do 
but herd & then go & see the Natives They are very friendly (very 
dark night) 

7th dark gloomey Morning Heard a big stampeed over the River 
last night Have not Heard who today it Poured rain until 2 oclock 
& has now cleared off I stood 6 Hours out in the rain & it seldom 
rains harder we caught 20 of Taylors Beeves to day. They stampeded 
last night Taylor came in my absence & took his own Beeves & one 
of Mine. 

8th Last night was another of those nights that try a man it thun- 
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dered & Lightened all night & rained one hard rain we stuck to our 
Beeves all right but could hear others in trouble. rode round all day 
with the cattle 

9th Still cloudy followed a man that drove off one of My Beeves 
& got him. Other Herd came up & went on. it camped 114 Miles 
from us & that night at 9 O clock it stampeded & ran one Mile & over. 
the next Morning 

10th the Boys are hunting cattle & at noon they claim they have 
them all—We Moved up 12 Miles & camped 2 Miles from Baxter Springs 
we are now on the Quaw Paws land & have moved off the Shawnees 
land (were ordered off hard rain today 

11th are camped near Spring River Wharton got back from Ft 
Scott with the information that all our letters have been sent to the dead 
letter office Very warm Herded all day 

12fth went to Baxter heard of my Poney very warm looks like 
rain. 

13 Went to Baxter & on to the other Camp. Found my Poney & 
returned to camp. We Killed a beefe this Morning by the persuasion 
of Indians & after we had it Butchered they would not buy it & we 
had to give it to them 

14 Hirded alone until 4 oclock when our partners Cantwell & Cline 
came to our camp 

15th went to other camp & spent the day with the Boys Ray came 
to our camp in evening 

J6th 3 Horses gone & hunt is the order of Morning Horse found 
& all right. went to see Ray & other boys at Baxter Springs spent the 
day buying Hors & arranging things 

7th Spent the day with Ray & others at Baxter 

18th Spent the day trying to settle up with partners preparitory to 
starting around Kansas to get Home Horse stolen last night 

19th Hard Rain & wind Beeves stampeded & ran most of the night 
was on my Horse all night out 25 Beeves this morning found all our 
Beeves & got the Hird all straight at dark 

20 last night we had another of those Miserable nights rain poured 
down Beeves ran wind blew was on my Horse the Whole Night 
are out 100. at 10 Oclock Mr. Davis commenced work today found all 
our Beeves & are now ready to go to settling up with the other Party 
to get ready to take my share & go around Kansas. 

21st Spent the day settling 


22 tried to hire a new out fit of hands & continued the settlement 
sold our co property at auction 


23rd finished our settlement & divided our Beeves—drove 3 Miles & 
camped for the night Made a contract with Mr. Bumbarger of Honey 
Grove Fanin Co Texas & Mr Augustus Goff of Paris Lamar Co Texas 
who had 300 Stock cattle—to go through together & join Herds— 


24 All arrangements completed we started & Recrossed the Neosho 
& camped for the night 
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2oth We left the Beefe Road & started due west across the wide 
Prairie in the Indian Nation to try to go around Kansas & strike Iowa. 
I have 499 Beeves_ travelled about 11 Miles 

26th Was notified that I could not go farther on that direction & 
we turn south west the day was warm & the Flies was worse than I 
ever saw them. our animals were almost ungovernable travelled about 
12 miles over a grand & Picturesque Prairie camped far out in the 
open prairie We are in the Shawnee nation 

27th continued our journy about 12 miles & crossed a creek had 
trouble crossing 

28th are in the Osage Nation but have seen none yet have not seen 
a living thing only our own animals & some wolves for 3 days crossed 
two very Bad creeks & camped on one that looks as if it was impossible 
to cross 

29th Sunday Excitement in camp thought our Horses & oxen were 
stolen but found them after many troubles we got down the Mountain 
& across the Creek weather very Hot Travelled 8 miles Lost my coat 
& went back after it. Osages visited our camp Are great Beggars 

30th Drove 6 Miles & crossed Verdigris had to give the Indians a 
Beefe for the right of way. Indians saucy Went Bathing 5 miles in 
afternoon & camp 

31st Find ourselves out two Horses Hunted for them Most of the 
day Two of the Boys came to a camp of Indians returning from a 
Hunt They were very saucy & when asked about the Horse threatened 
to shoot, Was glad to get away without the Horse 

Aug. 1st No trouble last night but lost a Cow have travelled about 
10 Miles today & while I sit here in the grass in the Broad prairie the 
Rear of the Herd is coming up Weather pleasant & no flies 

Zond This Morning just at day break we had a Mule & Horse stolen 
& followed the Fellow so close after a big race that he had to let them 
go. I think He was a white Man We are stil travelling in the Indian 
Country & see but few & they generally away on the mountain top 
watching us. We have been for several days in a high Mountainous 
Prairie with Lovely vallies & very fine grass 

Aug. 8rd All right but 2 men one down with Boils & one with 
Ague ‘Trayelled about 10 Miles over high Rocky Peaks & 2 creeks 
with fine grass 

Aug. 4th Lost a cow last night could not reach wood nor water & 
had to stay on the Prairie without water or fire the country continues 
rough & Rocky all most impossible in places Found a Human skeleton 
on the Prairie to day Struck the old Mormon trace this evening (used 
in 1852) 

Sth Sunday travelled about 6 Miles & are laying over washing & 
resting our selves & stock saw a fine drove of antelope to day. Splen- 
did spring We have been travelling a little south of West & are now 
near the Arkansas River but we dont Know How far nor where we are 
now going to turn North & trust to luck 
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6th Travelled 10 Miles N.W. over a high Mountainous Prairie the 
grass was dried by the sun that it would have burned Killed a fine lot 
of Chickens & had a Pot Pie. (good water) Beefe died last night 

yth Cool & windy travelled 10 M to little Walnut Creek. Two 
white men visited us—are within 10 Miles of a settlement 

8th Come to Big Walnut cattle stampeded & ran by 2 farms & 
the People were very angry but we made it all right was visited by 
Many Men was threatened with the Law but think we are all right 
now (Plenty of vegetables) 

9th Mr Goff & D are selling out their stock cattle to day & we are 
laying by resting weather very dry & every thing Parching up by the 
sun Prairie Burning all around us—Cattle trade Made & tomorrow 
they are to be delivered. 

10 Seperating cattle is the business of the day. Appearances of 
rain (no rain 

11th still laying in camp & our purchacer hunting money. begin to 
think all is not right 

2th This Morning we continued our journey & our buyer still with 
us he says he will pay for them today we have now stopped on Spring 
Creek for dinner I was sick last night had a chill & the cholic this 
morning—feel badly yet Every thing parching under the scorching 
sun. We have taken an Indian into the Party this Morning. Trade 
played out & man gone back Camped on White Water. 

18 Rain & Stampede last night hunted cattle all day & at dusk 
brought the last 47 Head in 


jth Rained all night Stayed with cattle until near morning & 
they then left us & we went to camp started at day break & by 8 
oclock had them all. Have travelled 6 miles & stopped to rest—no 
wood nor dinner, ‘Travelled 3 Miles farther & camped for the night & 
one small green cottonwood tree was all the wood we had. lost a fine 
cow. 


15th ‘Travelled until noon & came to a creek with some wood on it 
had all we could eat & feel better. T had a chill last night & have suf- 
fered with cholic today. camped in a Beautiful valley with fine water 
& no wood 

16th Crossed cotton wood—saw antelope _ traveled 12 Miles camped 
on Prairie no wood very sick man in camp has had two severe fits— 
I got struck by a Horse (in the face) & have a very sore eye as stil 
troubled with cholic 

17th Travelled 6 Miles struck the long looked for & much talked 
of Santafee Road 5 Miles from the Lost Springs & camped for the night. 
I was very sick & slept none had severe shake 

18th went to 6 mile ranch & camped 


19th Travelled to Diamond Springs 6 miles for Dinner—Ox had a 


fit & frightened some of us—continued our journey 8 Miles to Elm 
Creek Poor grass cool nights 
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20 arrived at Council Grove & crossed the Neosho & Pitched camp 
without any tent 

21st Divided the herd & left the stock cattle & 4 Men and the other 
5 of us continued our journey 5 miles in afternoon we are in Morris 
Co. 

22d We have travelled about 20 miles today & camped on Mill Creek 
I am on herd tonight it is now 11 oclock a beautiful moonlight night 
but cool. I have to stand half the night the day was cold & some rain 
—There is but little timber in all this country none only on the water 
courses there are some fine springs I have a severe pane in my neck 

23rd Horses all gone had to herd & Hunt Horses on foot—grass 
wet. found Horses about 10 oclock & travelled down Mill Creek about 
15 Miles camped in Indian country the Potowatams—bought Potatoes 
of them night cold 

24th ‘Travelled 15 Miles & crossed Caw [Kansas] River at St Marys 
Mission or St Marys—find a R Road completed from Kansas City to 
Waubonsee near Ft Riley. good country no timber 

25th Travelled 15 Miles in Potawatomy Nation & camped on a Beau- 
tiful creek Look like rain 

Aug 26 Traveled 3 Miles which took us out of Potawatomie nation 
into Nimehah Co & through the Town of America are within 28 Miles 
of Nebrasca. think there is some hope for reaching Iowa yet. Grass 
Poor saw a Meeting House yesterday 

27 am on herd. Very foggy morning ‘Travelled through the Town 
of Lincoln & camped near the very Pretty little villiage of Senica in 
Nemakah Co very fine Spring here 

28th crossed the Nimahah & travelled by some fine farms & stopped 
for dinner 8 miles from Senica & 4 miles from Nebraska line Think I 
see a showing to get Home some day yet have travelled 2 miles since 
dinner & have stopped to let the cattle graze while I set her writing I 
can see over into Nebraska & expect to get there in one hour from 
this time—(did so) 

29th Travelled down the Nemehah crossing it twice each time at a 
Mill stopped for the night one mile from Table Rock a Town we got 
our cattle scattered in the Bottoms & had great trouble in getting them 
out : 

380th Dark Morning looks like rain I am setting on a steep moun- 
tain side watching the cattle while the Boys are eating their Breakfasts. 
Cloudy day crossed another Nemahah & stopped for the night 39 miles 
from N City 

81st Last night was one of those old fashioned rainy stormey thun- 
dering nights just such as we used to have in Texas was up with the 
cattle all night They travelled where they pleased but we stuck too 
them until morning. ‘Today we crossed Big Muddy & camped on North 
fork of Nimehah It commenced raining at dark & rained all night 
was up with cattle until midnight & then went to bed found them all 
in the morning ; 
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Sept 1st moved the herd up to within 5 miles of Nebraska City— 
& went to Town took a good look over into Iowa got my dinner & 
no tidings from Ray & returned to camp prospects of more rain This 
is a fine country without timber 
Zond Sunday lay around the wagon (for that is all the camp we 
have) all day feel very tired & lazy cattle all got up & stole off from 
the Herder while he was asleep—could not find them until morning— 
3rd Went to Town crossed into Iowa—examined the shore to see 
if it was mirey returned spent the day viewing the Town & waiting 
for Ray in vain weather cool cloudy damp & unpleasant laying on the 
open Prairie with but cow chips for a fire 
_ 4th Cold Wind Blew hard last night suffered with cold trouble 
with cattle damages to Pay went to Town come Home sick had 
chill sever Headach & pains in limbs no tidings from Ray 
5th spent sick night am better today but have been in bed all day 
still cloudy & damp no Ray yet am tired waiting here I am having 
unpleasant time 
6th Went to Town no Ray resolved to cross the River tomorrow 
help or not 
7th Up & off for the River got to Town found Ray tried to 
cross cattle would not swim. ferried 100 Head correlled the rest 
8th got all over but 75 after many troubles & working until after 
dark in the Rain which poured down all afternoon— 
9th Sunday hunt cattle all day am at the Hotel in Nebraska City 
& very tired 
10th continued the hunt found 6 head 
11th Same occupation with but poor success ran our selves & Horses 
down & got no Beeves 
12fth concluded to try to cross the twelve we had collected put 
them with another herd & let 4 of them get away again went in search 
of the herd which was on the Iowa side & found them at Sidney 
3th Returned 15 Miles to Nebraska City to continue the hunt as 
we still have 8 head out yet. got dinner at river & then crossed into 
Nebraska once more Rode hard until night & no Beeves 
14th Hunted correlled & Tied 3 Beeves & a hard day it was 
15 crossed with 3 Beeves & went to Sidney Fremont Co Iowa to 


find that the Boys had left 43 head get away & that go to hunting again 
was the order 


6th unted all day found 39 


17th Rode hard all day found one it has been raining for three 
days & nights & is cold 


J8 Hunted & found 2 Beeves & concluded to quit the hunt & start 


19th moved up 5 Miles & crossed the two Nishenabotany Rivers last 
night it poured down rain all night 


20th moved up to Page Co line & camped Hard frost last night 
are within 23 miles of Clarinda Bought 52 oxen & Beeves 


21st Drove 5 miles for dinner Bumbarger & Brooks left for Home 
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in Texas I bot them out today left the herd & went to Clarinda ten 
miles & back to McDonalds 

22 Have had a pleasant time last night & today with McDs_ herd 
has moved on to Town & I am stopping here 

23rd Started after Herd & overtook it 10 miles east of Clarinda 
rained all day & might put up at.............:. Taylor County Iowa 
crossed two Tarkios day before yesterday & two Nodaways yesterday 

24th Travelled 12 miles passed the Town of Bedford Taylor Co 

25th Turned northeast for Afton Co seat Union Co travelled 12 
miles frost last night pleasant day 

26th warm travelled 12 miles over beautiful Rolling Prairie no 
timber nor farms 

27th Very warm passed the village of Union City Union Co crossed 
Platt Creek & camped on Prairie 

28 Travelled 14 miles passed through Afton & stopped for the 
night at Mr Falls weather warm 

209th Crossed Grand River & put up for the night at Mr Fridays 
country the same weather do 

30th Sunday have travelled 12 miles & stopped within 214 miles of 
Osceola in Clark Co ‘Heard that Geo Ray was in Town & have sent 
for him Have rode Horse back today for the first time for 8 days 

Oct Ist Passed through Osceola Clark Co travelled 9 miles weather 
warm & pleasant 

Zon Came within 9 miles of Chariton & stopped the Herd left it 
in charge of G. Ray & settled with Sexton & Taylor went to spelling 
school 

3rd Taylor & I left the Herd & started for Home travelled 28 miles 
& put up at Hardeys 

4th Rode to Eddyville 25 m & then by Rail to Ottumwa 

5th On down to Summitt & then Home, Found all well 

6th Visited Friends & had a General good time & it continued untill 
the 

12fth when I started back to Herd & reached it on the morning of 
the 

13th found all well 

14 Cut out 90 head of the Scalawags & started them for Burlington 
& myself & Rice Remained with the rest 5 miles Kast of Chariton at a 
Mr. Threllkedas 

15 Herded in Meadow 

16th WHerded in Meadow & on Prairie 


17th Cattle behaved so bad in field we could not keep them out of 
Corn—& had to go to Prairie hard shake of Ague sick night 

18th cattle on Prairie all day & I in Bed (yesterday the same) 
wrote to Ray 

19th Started with 101 Steers for Ottumwa & went to Mr Hareys 
13 m 
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20 Hard shake & high fever last night stopped at Mr McFaddens 
over night Hard rain . 

21st Sunday Travelled through Eddyville & put up at Mr. Stouts 
two miles below 

22 Drove 8 miles alone & put up at Mr. Birns 

23rd to Caldwells 6 Miles 

24th carred the cattle & started them for Chicago 

25th started to chariton after other cattle got to Albia 26 miles & 
put up 

26th continued My journey & arrived at Mr. Threlkeld in evening 
found all well 

27th Started the cattle for Ottumwa & got to Mr Jones’ 

28 Drove to Mr Haskells 

29th Frosty Morning. Crossed the River at Eddyville and stopped 
for the night at Mr. McFaddens 

30 went within one mile of Ottumwa & stopped at Mr Caldwells 

31st Shipped cattle from Ottumwa to Burlington 

Nov 1st Shipped cattle from Burlington Chicago 

Zond Spent day at Union Stock yard & in evening drove cattle to 
Slaughter House to have them packed 

3rd Viewed City & attended to packing 

4th Busy all day at Work & looking at the wonders of a fast city 

oth returned to Ottumwa 

6th Got Home sick & tired & glad to get to rest 

7th Spent Most of the day in Bed & feel badly 


NEW FERRY 

Across the Mississippi River at Eagle Point, 214 miles from 
Dubuque on the road leading to Galena and Wisconsin. The 
subscriber would respectfully inform the travelling public and 
others that he has established a ferry at the above named place. 
Persons going from the northern part of Illinois or Wisconsin 
into Iowa will find this much the best, nearest and cheapest route. 
The accommodations at the ferry are good, having just built a 
strong large, and swift 

TWO HORSE POWER BOAT 

of the most substantial character, and it will be attended by care- 


ful, accommodating and experienced hands. Ferrying done at any 


time between sunrise and sunset. 
T. M’Cranry. 
Dubuque, December, 1850. 


—Advertisement in the Fairfield Ledger, December 24, 1851, 


(In the newspaper collection of the Historical Department of 
Towa.) 
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THOMAS GREGG, LOCAL HISTORIAN AND AUTHOR 
By Davin C. Morr 


One of the fine characters who exerted a positive influence for 
good over the people who were forming the early settlements in 
southeastern Iowa was Thomas Gregg. He lived most of his 
life in Hancock County, Illinois, which is the neighbor of Lee 
County, Iowa, on the east. For a while he lived on the Iowa 
side of the Mississippi, at Montrose, and for much of his active 
life he was almost as well acquainted on one side of the river as 
on the other. Through the newspapers he edited, especially 
through the Dollar Monthly and Old Settlers’ Memorial, he ex- 
tended and kept up his acquaintance in Iowa, and exerted that 
subtle influence so often wielded by an accomplished writer. 

Thomas Gregg was born near the village of Belmont, Belmont 
County, Ohio, December 14, 1808. His parents were Jacob and 
Mary Sinclair Gregg of Loudoun County, Virginia, members of 
the Society of Friends (Quakers), who emigrated to the wilder- 
ness of Ohio in 1804. His education was acquired in the com- 
mon schools of the village, and in printing offices." In 1828 he 
was apprenticed to Horton J. Howard, printer, and publisher of 
the National Historian at St. Clairsville, the county seat of Bel- 
mont County.” 

In 1833 Mr. Gregg began the publication of the first periodical © 
in the long series of periodicals, the most of which he founded, 
but none of which were financially successful. This initial en- 
terprise was the founding of the Literary Cabinet, a monthly 
magazine which he edited and published at St. Clairsville,’ which 
ran to twelve numbers.” In 1834 he with a Mr. Duffey began 
editing and continued for about a year the Western Gem and 
Cabinet of Literature, Science, and News, first as a semi-monthly, 


1J. A. Gordon, of Hamilton, Illinois, secretary of the Hancock County Old 
Settlers’ Association, writes us that shortly before Mr. Gregg died he was in- 
duced to dictate a short autobiography, which was recorded by his daughter, 
Stella D.- Gregg. From those all too brief and modest lines we glean the in- 
formation about his parents and about his education. 

2Coggeshall’s ‘‘Poets and Poetry of the West,” p. 238. 

8Coggeshall’s “Poets and Poetry of the West,” p. 238. 

4Venable’s “Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley,” p. 125. 
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then as a weekly. Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney and Mrs. Julia L. 
Dumont were among the contributors.* He says in his short and 
modest autobiography written in the third person that “in the 


’ 


fall of 1835 he left his native county to labor in Cincinnati.’ 
We now quote from a sketch of Mr. Gregg kindly, furnished usy 
by J. A. Gordon of Hamilton, Illinois: | ell Nada par 


Ge oe Ohio, Ret EPH g | hea = 
some pamphlets for Dr. Isaac Gallawd of @arena@etfilinois, tnhtta — Po 
“Chronicles of the North American § 


Savages.” It was this work which 
led to an acquaintance that brought Mr. Gregg to Hancock and Lee 
counties where his life’s work was done. He addressed a letter to Dr. 
Galland asking about Carthage, and what the prospects were there for 
a newspaper. Dr. Galland answered that he knew of no town with 
more flattering prospects in the northwest, excepting Chicago, then a 
village of 2,000 inhabitants. This was the winter of 1835-6, and the 
next spring Mr. Gregg came west, down the Ohio River and up the 
Mississippi, landing at Warsaw, Illinois. Referring to this trip, Mr. 
Gregg speaks of spending the first night in Warsaw under the dilapi- 
dated roof of old Fort Edwards. The press was landed at Warsaw 
and had to be transported to Carthage by ox power, so one Davy Runt 
was employed to male the transfer. The first experience was breaking 
down in a mudhole, seven miles from town. Mr. Gregg was left on 
guard against prairie wolves and other “varmints” while the driver 
went back to town for help. There was snow on the ground, although 
the month of May. The first number of the Carthagenian, the first 
paper published in Hancock County, was issued in June, 1836. 


We next find him in a print shop i 


cor 


Speaking of the newspaper field at that tine Mr. Gregg says, “There 
was being published The Bounty Land Reyister at Quincy. Mr. Ed- 
wards, afterwards of the Fort Madison Patriot, and the Burlington 
Hawkeye, was publishing the Ilinois Patriot at Jacksonville, and Mr. 
Brooks was conducting the Jllinois Advocate at the same place. Simeon 
Francis was publishing the Sangamon Journal at Springfield, and Sam- 
uel H. Davis was conducting the Peoria Register. About the same time, 
‘Long John’ Wentworth came to Chicago and began the publication of 
his paper [the Chicago Democrat], which was so long a power in the 
land.” 

Speaking of this venture, Mr. Gregg says it terminated as might have 
been expected, Carthage then being a town of a dozen houses, with 
prairie grass a foot high in the streets through which the prairie wolves 
roamed at night. The paper died during the first winter. Dr. Gal- 
land having purchased a majority of the stock [of the Carthagenian|, 


7 5In April, 1837, Mr. Gregg established at Carthage The Western Emigrants’ 

; Magazine and Historian of the Times in the West, a monthly, being “a guide 
to those who might be lured to the new bounty land district.’ See “Newspapers 
and Periodicals of Illinois, 1814-1879,” by F. W. Scott. 
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the equipment was moved in June, 1837,° to Fort Des re ¥ ig 
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‘Territory (now Montrose, lowa), where was started the Western 
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venturer and Herald of the Upper Mississippt. This paper was pu 


lished in rooms forming a part of the old military fort which had then 


been abandoned. While conducting this paper as editor and ee 
Mr. Gregg found time to furnish weekly setters to eastern papers ps - 
title of “Letters from the Occident.” In this paper was first publis on 
the poem of Mrs. Lydia H. Sigourney upon the death of the Indian 
maiden Ka-la-we-quois, who died in the wigwam of her mother near 
Fort Des Moines [now Montrose], August 10, 1836. In sending the 
poem to Mr. Gregg for publication, Mrs. Sigourney wrote as follows: 


“Hartford, Connecticut, Sept. 12, 1837. 
Mr. Gregg. 
My dear Sir:— 

The notice in the paper which you conduct of the funeral obsequies 
of poor Ka-la-we-quois was truly pathetic. In sending you some poetry 
which arose from it, permit me to express the deep interest I fedl 
the growing literature and great prosperity of that beautiful region 
which we in the old states have been accustomed to call the ‘Far West.’ 

Very respectfully, 
L. H. Sigourney.” 


Scattered serap book clippings show the Adventurer in editorial con- 
troversy with other newspapers as to the treatment of the Sac and Fox 
Indians by the general government, Mr. Gregg taking side with the In- 
dians. Also Mr. Gregg had controversy with the Missourians over their 
attempt to extend their northern boundary line straight through to the 
Mississippi River, which would have placed the lower half of what is 
now Lee County, Iowa, in the state of Missouri. 

Speaking of his acquaintance with the Indian chieftain, Black Hawk, 
Mr. Gregg says, “I had the honor of forming his acquaintance in 1837 
on the hanks of the Mississippi. Indeed I can boast of having dined him 
and Mrs. Black Hawk at my table, and visited them in their wickiup. 
But as they conversed in the Sawkee, or the Musquakie, language of 
the united tribes they belonged to, and I in my native English, our 
chat cannot be said to have been very edifying, or to have taken a very 


6In Gue's “History of Iowa,” Vol I, p. 178, it is stated “It was during this year, 

1836, that Dr. Isaac Galland established the second newspaper in the limits of 
Iowa, at Montrose, and called it the Western Adventurer.’ Mr. Gordon sub- 
stantiates his statement above that the Western Adventurer was not started 
until June, 1837, in a recent letter to the writer, in which he says “In the Car- 
thagenian, published by Mr. Gregg in Carthage, under date of Ma 27, 1887, I 
find the following: ‘According to notice, this is the last sheet we shall issue from 
this place. The office will be immediately removed to Fort Des Moines, Wiscon- 
sin Territory (at the head of the Des Moines Rapids of the Mississippi), where a 
piper will be commenced by the same editor and publisher, with the title of the 
Western Adventurer and Herald of the Upper Mississippi. While conducting 
the paper at Fort Des Moines, Mr. Gregg wrote a series of letters to the New 
York Daily Express, under title of ‘Letters from the Ocedent.’ In letter No, 1, 
dated Montrose, Wisconsin Territory, June 28, 1837, I find the following: ‘A 
printing office has just been put in operation at Montrose from which is issued a 
weekly newspaper called the Western Adventurer.’ These items seem to fix the 
date of commencement of the paper at Montrose as June, 1837.” 
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wide range. I remember, however, that the two ladies—our better halves 
—had quite a lively conversation, discussing the gossip of the neighbor- 
hood, the style of dress, etc. The old gentleman always wore a hat of 
a dingy stovepipe look, the gift of a friend among the pale faces, prob- 
ably when on his Washington trip four years before. This was an inno- 
vation on Indian custom which his proud and haughty enemy and 
rival, Keokuk, always frowned upon and disdained to imitate. He al- 
ways wore feathers of the latest style. A blanket, once white, a breech- 
cloth, leggins, and a plain pair of moccasins completed his toilet. 
Madam’s dress was also quite economical. She wore—well, a descrip- 
tion of her dress as well as the general ensemble of the wickiup, 
must be postponed indefinitely. Some of my readers haye seen her, 
and that must suffice. They rest beneath the soil of Iowa, while the 
scanty remnants of the tribes to which they belong have retired before 
the march of civilization toward the setting sun.” 

Mr. Gregg says that the Western Adventurer was the second or 
third newspaper published west of the Mississippi and north of the Mis- 
souri River. It lived about one year. From 1842 to 1856 Mr. Gregg 
and Mrs. Gregg’s brother-in-law, Judge Thomas C. Sharp, alternated 
in publishing the Warsaw Message and Warsaw Signal. Each would 
carry the financial load as long as possible and then transfer to the 
other, opening with the expressed hope that certain changes would make 
it possible for the paper to succeed, closing with the statement that the 
burden was too great. During these years Mr. Gregg was the leader 
in all the public activities for the betterment of the town. He was a 
subscriber to all the best in literature in that time. This matter was 
freely used in his papers and his home was always open to hungry 
readers of the books and magazines then so scarce. In this work he 
was ably assisted by his wife, Sarah D. (Lawton) Gregg. Mrs. Gregg 
taught private schools in Hancock and Lee counties, carrying into the 
school room the same spirit of helpfulness that her husband was ex- 
tending through his papers.’ 

In 1857 we find Mr. Gregg publishing the Plymouth Locomotive in 
Plymouth, Hancock County. In 1858-9 he [established and] published 
the Hamilton Representative in Hamilton, Hancock County. In 1873-77 
he [established and] published in Hamilton the Dollar Monthly and 
Old Settlers’ Memorial. In addition to all these papers he issued under 


7In 1853-4 a strong temperance wave swept over Illinois and the county of 
Hancock, and in January, 1854, a small monthly sheet was begun at the Ha- 
press office by Mr. Gregg, called the Temperance Crusader. In a few months 
this paper reached a circulation of 1,700 copies, mainly through the agency of 
the Sons of Temperance. But it came to an untimely end. In an evil hour, an 
offer to merge with a similar sheet in Chicago -was accepted, the united paper 
to be issued from that city. The Crusader subscription list was sent on, but 
for a year nothing could be heard from the paper or its publisher, when it was 
learned that he had gone east and abandoned the enterprise. The list was 
gone and the paper could not be revived.—‘‘History of Hancock County, Ili- 
nois,’”’ by Thomas Gregg, 1880, p. 394. 

8July 24, 1858, two young men, Gregg and Lambert, started the Nawvoo 
Democratic Press. It remained in their hands but a few months, when Messrs. 
Yates, Chapman, Bauer and Swartz took the concern. Finally Mr. Yates took 
it and employed Mr. Grove, a school teacher, to conduct it. After Mr. Grove 
it was conducted by Mr. Abraham Yates, son of the proprietor, until his death 
in 1860.—‘History of Hancock County, Illinois,” p. 392. 
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date of January 1, 1845, a proposal for publishing at Keokuk, Iowa, a 
new Whig paper to be entitled The Lowa Morning Star. We have no 
record of this paper being published. As historian Mr. Gregg published 
“The Prophet of Palmyra,” a history of the Mormon Church in the 
Fast, Missouri, and Nauvoo, Illinois. He also published in 1880 a “His- 
tory of Hancock County, Illinois.’ He was secretary of the Hancock 
County Pioneers’ Association for twelve years.° 

Second only to his interest in newspaper and historical matters, was 
Mr. Gregg’s interest in horticulture. In 18538 he settled on a small fruit 
farm in Hamilton and remained there the last thirty-four years of his 
life. He brought from the East the finest of fruit trees, vines, shrubs 
and flowers, to replace the seedlings of early days. The result of this 
work, and the pioneer history gathered during many years, were given 
to his readers in the Dollar Monthly during the four years of its publi- 
cation. His active newspaper work in the two counties covered a period 
of forty years. 

Pioneer days have passed in Lee and Hancock counties. Our tradi- 
tions of these days grow dimmer with each generation. There is a 
wealth of written and printed history hidden in out of the way places, 
and subject to the inevitable erosion of time. If the people of this 
generation will make record of tradition and give to the many news- 
papers the pioneer history they are so eager to publish, they will give 
to Mr. Gregg a more fitting memorial than the words upon the simple 
stone which marks his grave, “He lived, He died.” 

It is seen from the foregoing that, besides establishing one 
periodical at St. Clairsville, Ohio, and being for a while joint 
editor of another, from 1836, when Mr. Gregg removed to Car- 
thage, to 1876, when he ceased publication of the Dollar Monthly, 
he founded or assisted in founding eight periodicals, and was 
editor of one other, all in Hamilton County, Illinois, and Lee 
County, Iowa. It is seldom that the three needful qualifications 
of a successful newspaper editor and publisher, good printer, 
good writer, and good business man, are combined in one per- 
sonality. Mr. Gregg had the first two, good printer and good 
writer. He modestly says in his autobiography, “As a publisher 
he was a failure financially.” Indeed, but few men succeeded 
financially in the publishing business in those days and upon 
that far frontier. 


But it is apparent that his prime qualification was that of 
writer. His was the era of the cheap family magazine. The 
conditions of society on the frontier made the financial returns 
from the publishing business very uncertain. The rapid develop- 


°Mr. Gregg was elected secretary of the Pioneers’ Ass i i 
“ e sociation 2 
15, 1869.—‘‘History of Hancock bora Illinois,” p. 464, ee: eae ; 
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ment of the country, and its unknown possibilities, as well as 
the unknown and undeveloped possibilities of the local news- 
paper, and the family magazine, all these appealed to the imagi- 
nation of Mr. Gregg, gifted with prophetic vision and with the 
power of expression struggling for a medium through which to 
work. So no wonder he founded magazines, and newspapers, 
and dreamed dreams of success, and was disappointed. 

Mr. Gregg was a true patriot, and a citizen of the highest type 
and character. He said in his few lines of autobiography that 
“as an editor he conducted his papers conscientiously, and always 
claimed he had issued no sheet that he could wish to recall.” He 
also said that he was a Whig while that party lasted, and after- 
ward a Republican, and that “‘the two things he most hated as 
national evils were human slavery and the liquor traffic.” 

Mr. Gregg’s greatest success as a publisher was achieved with 
the Dollar Monthly. Its publication began with the May, 1873, 
number. The full name was Gregg’s Dollar Monthly and Old 
Settlers’ Memorial. The word “Gregg’s” was dropped from the 
title in 1875, and in 1876 the name was changed to the Dollar 
Rural Messenger, which was continued to April, 1877. The 
magazine was issued simultaneously at Hamilton, Illinois, Keo- 
kuk, Iowa and at Plymouth, Illinois.*° This habit of issuing a 
periodical “simultaneously” from two or three places was some- 
what prevalent at that time. The publisher did it for business 
reasons, we presume. Of coure the editing and printing were 
done at Hamilton. The fact that one place of “issue” was Keo- 
kuk shows that Mr. Gregg was continuing to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance and extend his influence on the Iowa side of the river. 
He frequently attended old settlers’ reunions in Lee County. On 
August 20, 1874, he attended the fourth annual gathering of old 
folks of Lee County, held at the fair grounds near Keokuk, was 
one of the speakers, and ‘delivered a short address and explained 
the nature and object of his publication.”’* We presume he at- 
tended many other meetings of Lee County pioneers, and we have 
record of his presence at at least one other, the one held in the 
park at Fort Madison, August 24, 1876." 

The Dollar Monthly contained sixteen four-column pages. A 


reproduction of the title page was given as an illustration in the 


10F, W. Scott’s “Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois, 1814-1879,” p. 195, 
11“‘History of Lee County, Iowa,” Western Historical Co., 1879, p. 490. 
12“History of Lee County, Iowa,” Western Historical Co, 1879, p. 502. 
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issue of the Annats of April, 1921. The magazine was devoted 
according to its own prospectus to “the interests of the home 
and the family circle, home economy, household affzirs, hygiene, 
horticulture, floriculture, home adornment, pure literature, choice 
original and selected poems, and miscellaneous news in the de- 
partments of art, science, and education.” Quite a field to cover! 
But as we have said, this was the age of the family magazine, 
which was largely local in its constituency, and general in its 
subject manner. The Dollar Monthly announced it was the “or- 
gan of no party, advocate of no creed but truth, devoted to free 
discussion of all subjects of human inquiry.” 

The great interest people of today have in this magazine is 
principally because of the historical value of some of its articles, 
and of the literary quality of some of them. The Historical De- 
partment of Iowa a few years ago came into possession of a file 
of the first three volumes of the Dollar Monthly, extending from 
May, 1873, to December, 1875, and we have published in the 
ANNALS from time to time a few of the articles relating to local 
history of southeastern Iowa. Mr. Gregg was one of the best 
historians of his period and section of the country. He was ob- 
servant, had judgment, had the language to relate events attrac- 
tively, and had the essential quality of truthfulness. He saw 
events in true relation to each other, and told them without exag- 
geration. We suspect his Quaker ancestry and training did him 
no harm in this respect. 

As to his literary ability, it is harder for us to judge. Through- 
out his long life he was under the necessity of devoting himself 
to the hard task of financing his enterprises and making a living 
for himself and family, so that the leisure so necessary for the 
creation of real literature was encroached upon. Even as it was 
he was recognized as among the writers of standing in the West 
by such authorities as “Poets and Poetry of the West,” by Wil- 
liam T. Coggeshall, published at Columbus, Ohio, in 1860, and 
by “Beginnings of Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley,” by W. 
H. Venable. 

The following poem illustrates Mr. Gregg’s love of nature, and 
his poetic composition, as well as a prevalent style of versifica- 


tion of three-quarters of a century ago. We take it from Cogge- 
shall’s “Poets and Poetry of the West.” 5 
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SONG OF THE WHIPPOWIL 
By Tuomas Greco 


The sun had sunk beneath the west, 
And dark the shadows fall; 

Ill seek again my forest home, 
And make my evening call. 

The zephyr in the grove is hushed, 
And every leaf is still; 

So I will seek my wild retreat, 

» And chant my whippowil. 

Whippowil! 


Dim Night, with sable mantle spread, 
Envelops field and flood, 

And stars with pale and yellow light, 
Shine out on vale and wood. 

My mate, too, has begun her strain 
Upon yon distant hill; 

And I will seek my leafy bower, 
And tune my whippowil. 

Whippowil! 


The watchdog has retired to rest; 
The curfew toll is done; 
Nor sound is heard in these deep shades, 
Save my shrill voice alone; 
Or in yon wild and lonely glen, 
The tinkling of a rill; 
‘So, in these peaceful solitudes 
Pll chant my whippowil. 
Whippowil! 


It is the song which God has given— 
I'll sing it to His praise; 

Of all within this forest bower, 
Mine are the sweetest lays— 

Then, whippewil shall be my song, 
In vale or on the hill; 

Each evening in the twilight hour, 
Tl tune my whippowil. 

Whippowil! 


RAREST STONE LILIES 


By Dr. Cuarues Keryzs 


Recent publication by that venerable promoter of scientific 
knowledge, the famed Smithsonian Institution of Washington, on 
the Crinoidea Flezibilia, recalls to mind the facts that the author 
of this monumental effort is an Iowa son, that the work was 
initiated and carried on principally within the boundaries of our 
state, and that the materials of which it is composed were mainly 
discovered in Iowa rocks. 

It is not generally known. perhaps that Iowa is the most cele- 
brated place in all the world as the home of those beautiful fossil 
forms popularly called stone lilies, or stemmed feather stars, 
marine animals akin to the starfishes and sea urchins that in- 
fested the shallow epicontinental waters of the long, long ago, 
when our Iowa land formed the shores of the ancient Mexican 
Gulf. 

Some of the thick rock platforms of the southeastern corner of 
our state are often literally composed of the skeletal remains of 
these strange and delicate organisms. Long before Iowa ac- 
quired statehood these crinoids attracted the attention of scien- 
tific men. Many names of the most famous of earth students are 
connected with their collection. It remained, however, for two 
Iowa men to enter upon the systematic and comprehensive study 
of these curious remnants of bygone life. They are Charles 
Wachsmuth and Frank Springer, for many years residents of 
Burlington. Together they make their home town a famous 
scientific spot. 

The great paleontological chef d’owvre of which the present 
two volumes are a second generous installment may be said to 
have been originally inspired by the eminent naturalist, Louis 
Agassiz, in the third quarter of the last century when he visited 
the West and realized the vast significance of the Burlington 
crinoid collections. So quietly have these profound researches 
gone on that few persons living in the Mississippi Valley are 
cognizant of the fact that one of the most complicated scientific 
enterprises ever undertaken in this country is being brought to 
conclusion in their very midst. There are still fewer Iowans 
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who will not be most agreeably surprised to learn that the foun- 
dations of this truly oper magnum were unearthed chiefly within 
the borders of our state. Yet no individual contribution to the 
natural history of our commonwealth, of the United States, or 
of the Western Hemisphere surpasses it in magnitude. Indeed, 
there are few Old World monographs of similar nature that at 
all approach, much less rival it. It stands as one of the master- 
pieces of American science. 

The really remarkable feature concerning this great scientific 
work is that it was accomplished under difficulties and stress of 
circumstance that would have ordinarily been deterring to most 
persons. That the author who, in the midst of ardent business 
duties, should find time, opportunity, and inclination to penetrate 
the unknown realms of science and emerge therefrom with con- 
spicuous achievement, is a circumstance deserving something 
more than passing mention. To his neighbors and fellow towns- 
men of Burlington he is known chiefly as a successful lawyer and 
business man. It does not often happen that a double tiara, of 
success in active professional life and in indefatigable scientific 
investigation, is worn by the same personage. Yet this man of 
‘affairs gives attention to matters of pure science and produces 
substantial results. 

In these days of the so-called “strenuous life’ we are only too 
prone to place undue emphasis upon the life of action, and to 
neglect the more quiet but nevertheless more important phases of 
life’s work. One who makes a success of the usual active life 
of professional or commercial pursuits is deemed to have accom- 
plished all that possibly could be expected of him in the short 
span of time allotted to him on earth. Grudgingly do we often 
accord to the man who has won laurels in the more secluded 
paths of intellectual activity the praise due him for an eminently 
successful career. 

It is indeed something of an accomplishment for a citizen of 
a state like ours to win a place for himself among a select coterie 
of men of science in a country of one hundred millions of people, 
to attain during his generation especial prominence. to maintain 
himself as a commanding figure is his chosen branch of scien- 
tifie activity, and to acquire something of an international repu- 
tation. It is certainly gratifying to friends of that citizen, be- 
cause of his distinct personal achievements in whatever line of 
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intellectual endeavor it may be, that he touch the vanity of his 
home state. It is the peculiar effort of the one man in the mil- 
lion that counts in the advancement of human knowledge. 

Yet such a man is the author of this great paleontological work 
on the world’s rarest crinoids. As a son of Iowa and a former 
Burlingtonian who has achieved success in more than one walk of 
life, the personality of Frank Springer invites closer inspection. 
After graduation from the Iowa State University he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in Burlington in 1869, along with his old time 
_ friends, Hon. Thomas Hedge and Hon. W. E. Blake. Several 
years of practice here in the school of such eminent lawyers as 
Henry Strong, Judges Tracy and Newman, Charles H. Phelps, 
and B, J. Hall, laid the foundations of future success in his pro- 
fession. 

In 1873, induced by the proposed extension of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, he removed to Las Vegas, New 
Mexico, where he has spent much of his time since. His legal 
training in Iowa bore good fruits, and it was not many years 
before he found himself in command of an extensive and impor- 
tant business. His practice in time came to be chiefly in large 
cases before the United States Court of Claims, the territorial 
Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. Springer’s successful conduct of a series of cases of great 
magnitude in the United States Supreme Court involving some 
of the largest property interests in the state brought him to the 
front rank of the New Mexican bar, where his position as one 
of its most distinguished members was now fully recognized 
throughout the Southwest. 

In the famous Maxwell Land Grant litigation he was pitted 
against such antagonists as General B. F. Butler, Judge Broad- 
head, Hon. J. G. Carlisle, and the attorney general of the United 
States, in addition to some of the strongest members of the Colo- 
rado bar. His argument in one of these cases in the Supreme 
Court won for him the unusual compliment of personal com- 
mendation by the late Justice Samuel F. Miller, both privately 
and publicly expressed, after the case was decided. 

Among regular clients were some of the largest corporations 
of the state, including the Maxwell-Land Grant Company and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, for both of which 
he was counsel for twenty-five years, Retired from actiye prac- 
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tice in the courts he still continued his connection in an advisory 
capacity with a number of his long time clients. 

Mr. Springer has delivered many notable addresses. That, as 
president of the New Mexico State Bar Association, on “Land 
Titles in New Mexico,” is considered a elassic in the legal his- 
tory of that state. It was ordered printed for distribution among 
the members of Congress, and laid the foundation for the crea- 
tion of a special court of private land claims of which the former 
Iowan, Judge Reed of Council Bluffs, was appointed chief jus- 
tice, and under which the titles to over thirty millions of acres 
of lands claimed under the government of Spain and Mexico 
were adjudicated. 

As evidence of the place which he holds as a citizen and a 
lawyer it may be recorded that when the first reunion of Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders was held in Las Vegas in 1899, Mr. Springer 
was chosen to present the medal to Colonel Roosevelt, then goy- 
ernor of New York, on behalf of the people of New Mexico, 
which had furnished one-third of the regiment. At the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of John Marshall’s appointment as chief 
justice of the United States, held under the joint auspices of 
the two houses of the State Legislature, the Supreme Court and 
the New Mexico Bar Association, he was invited to deliver the 
principal oration, which was later published in Judge Dillon’s 
“Collection of Marshall Day Orations.” 

A memorial address on President McKinley was also delivered 
under the auspices of the literary societies of the New Mexico 
University, which was published by them and for which he re- 
ceived the thanks of Mrs. McKinley. Portions of this address 
were quoted a year later in the papers at the late President’s 
home in Ohio. 

During the lifetime of another Iowa paleontologist, Mr. 
Charles Wachsmuth, also of Burlington, Mr. Springer worked in 
collaboration with him, spending his vacations with him for that 
purpose. ‘Together they brought out a series of important works 
which culminated in their great monograph on the Crinoidea 
Camerata, which was published as a memoir of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, at Harvard University, and which was 
ranked as the authoritative work on the subject with which it 
dealt. 


The magnificent memoir on Uintacrinus was based upon re- 
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markable specimens found in western Kansas, the like of which 
had never been seen before. Upon publication of this memoir 
fine sets of specimens were presented to seven of the principal 
museums of the world. In this country beautiful slabs of his 
donation are to be seen on exhibition in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology at Cambridge, the National Museum at Washington, 
the American Museum of Natural History in New York, and in 
the universities of Chicago and Iowa. 

In acknowledgment of the gift the directors of the American 
Museum issued a special publication giving a full account of the 
acquisition, illustrating it with two plates. At the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology the director, Mr. Agassiz, was so pleased 
that he caused the one sent there to be mounted under a plate 
glass four by eight feet in size and hung on the wall just inside 
of the front entrance of the building in order that, as he said, 
every one who entered the door might see it. 

Mr. Springer thus outlines his latest effort: “It is a fresh 
illustration of the growth of knowledge that the division of the 
Crinoidea which forms the subject of the present memoir was 
not known at all to the earlier systematic writers who treated 
of the class; neither to J. S. Miller, with whose epoch-making 
monograph the systematic study of the crinoids as a group began 
nearly a century ago, nor to Johannes Mueller whose masterly 
researches upon the anatomy of the Echinoderms twenty years 
later laid the foundations for future investigations upon their 
structure. The magnitude of the group as now understood is 
shown by the size of this treatise—and the progress above al- 
luded to is further exemplified by the manner in which the sub- 
ject has expanded under my hands. 

“When I began the study of the Flewibilia, after the death of 
Wachsmuth in 1896, it was part of a more ambitious plan to 
work up the two groups remaining after the Camerata; and of 
these it was supposed that the present group would be relatively 
a minor undertaking. I estimated that twenty-five plates would 
include all the necessary illustrations, and that these with the 
text would fall readily within the compass of a single volume. All 
the known material of this group in the museums of the world 
at that time did not occupy one-fourth of the space that is now 
required for the specimens of my own collection. Except for a 
few species, the Flewibilia are the rarest of all the fossil crinoids, 
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some forms being represented by a single specimen, and most of 
them by only a few. It was my early perception of the inade- 
quacy of material, of the necessity of making further collections, 
and of examining as far as possible the types and other speci- 
mens from all sources, that has in part caused the long delay in 
the preparation and publication of this work. Far the greater 
part of the delay, however, has been due to the desultory char- 
acter of my studies, arising from causes not within my control. 
The insistent demands of an exacting profession, and the claims 
of business affairs which absorbed the major part of my time, 
caused frequent and often long breaks in the prosecution of the 
work, the total of which must be measured in years. 

“These interruptions, however, have not been without their 
compensating advantages; for during all this time the acquisition 
of new material, chiefly through the medium of collectors in the 
field, has been steadily going on, resulting in important additions 
to our knowledge of this group. And the broader grasp of the 
subject consequent upon this increase of knowledge has enabled 
me to place on a firmer basis certain family divisions, which would 
have been left in an unsatisfactory condition if I had published 
my results a few years ago. 

“T think it only fair to observe further, by way of personal 
allusion, that I have labored under the disadvantage of a lack 
of practical zoological training, which compels me to limit my 
treatment of the subject chiefly to the presentation of the facts 
from a systemist’s standpoint, without venturing far into the field 
of evolutionary interpretation. This I prefer to leave to others 
who are better qualified to undertake it, and it is my hope that 
this contribution to the sum of knowledge of these organisms 
may be of some service to those who engage in more general 
discussions. 


“It was evident to me at the outset that the plan of restricting 
the detailed investigation of this group to its American repre- 
sentatives, as was done in the treatise on the Camarata by Wach- 
smuth and myself, was unsatisfactory. I have therefore endeay- 
ored to include in this work all known species of Fleaibilia, from 
whatever areas they may be derived. Such an enlargement of 
the scope of the research added materially to the labor and diffi- 
culty of its prosecution, inasmuch as it became imperative to ob- 
tain accurate information in regard to the specimens contained 
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in foreign collections. The most important in relation to the 
present group of the Crinoidea are those in England, Sweden, 
Belgium, and North Germany.” 

Concerning this great monograph several features stand out 
prominently. The forms described are the rarest types of an- 
cient crinoidal life. Mainly for this reason they are generally 
little understood. By dint of industrious accumulation of ma- 
terials the means are found to evolve a classification which seems 
to be widely acceptable to students. Thus we bring order out 
of confusion. The investigation as now recorded and made pub- 
lic clears up many doubtful points relative to the genetic re- 
lationships of this long little known group of organisms. 

Accomplishments of this kind impress us that the large achieve- 
ments of mankind are not all wrought in marble monument. 
Greatest strides of human progress are oft indited in simple char- 
acter on perishable papyrus roll. 

Marvelous circumstance is it that the one monumental produc- 
tion in a principal branch of pure science during a quarter of a 
century and of global scope, should emanate from the mind of 
an Iowan far removed from the usual centers of consultation and 
constantly occupied with business affairs of large moment. Our 
state pride could have no nobler outlet than when its intellectual- 
ity bursts provincial bounds and takes on world-wide aspect. 


We must beg the indulgence of our readers. Circumstances 
have compelled us, reluctantly, to devote a portion of our last 
two or three numbers to the benefit of a few humble Whig aspi- 
rants after fame, Having indulged their vanity by giving them 
the notoriety which they seemed to covet, we will now return to 
our regular and more useful employment.—Territorial Gazette 
and Advertiser, Burlington, Iowa Territory, August 8 1840. (In 
the newspaper collection of the Historical Department of Towa. ) 


THE WRITINGS OF JUDGE GEORGE G. WRIGHT 
Vil 


ASSOCIATES ON THE SUPREME BENCH 


William G. Woodward was elected to the bench with myself, 
also Norman W. Isbell. Woodward lived in Muscatine, Isbell 
in Marion, Linn County. It was at the session that Harlan was 
elected to the Senate—the election held to be irregular—denied 
his seat, and he was again elected. Woodward and myself were 
elected [on the] first ballot. There were seven to nine old-time 
Whigs. The Republican party, called Anti-Nebraska party, was 
just taking form, the old Whig party disbanding. These seven 
to nine old Whigs still had a holy horror of what were known as 
Abolitionists. Isbell was suspected, and justly perhaps, of 
being, as they said, too black, and these old conservatives refused 
to vote for him, and without their votes, or a good part of them, 
he could not get through. Soon, however, enough of the men 
“gamoused these allies of rebellion” and he was elected the third 
member of the bench. We succeeded Williams, Greene and Hall. 

Woodward was a scholarly man and from New England. Re- 
lated to the Curtis family of Massachusetts on his mother’s side. 
He was a graduate, and I think with distinction, of an eastern 
college, and settled in Iowa before 1840, I believe. Lowe, Hast- 
ings, Whicher, Deshler, and after that, Butler, were his con- 
freres in Muscatine. Was apt to be precise and punctilious in 
his conversation and manner. Made effort beyond most men of 
the court to find the exact word to convey his meaning. Singu- 
larly neat in his dress, mindful of his step and demeanor, in 
manner without intention cold and little cordial, he was not apt 
to be popular with the people and yet was esteemed very highly 
by those who knew him intimately. He was a good and learned 
lawyer, and a painstaking and able judge. Was slow and me- 
thodical in the preparation of opinions, and few things pleased 
him more than to get at, for the state, a new question, to study 
it, examine the cases and elaborate it in an opinion. Isbell or 
myself would write an opinion in half the time that he would, not 
(speaking for myself) so well, it may be, but we would write 
while he was preparing his data. 
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Take the case of McManus vs. Carmichael, 3 Iowa 1 (Riparian 
Rights) and Morrow vs. Weed, 4 Iowa 77 (Sale by Administra- 
tor), perhaps his most elaborate opinions, and I have no doubt 
that he spent weeks and even months in their preparation. This 
was because his mind moved slowly, and a pride seldom equalled 
to commend his conclusions and the reasons therefor to the pro- 
fession. But for an unfortunate habit he would have been re- 
turned to the bench, for he had qualifications for the place—fine 
education, experience and ability to discuss and present his views, 
which have seldom been surpassed in the state. 

He was of medium stature, a pleasant and rather an inviting 
face, in weight say 160 to 170 pounds. Very dignified as a rule, 
he seldom told a story or seemed, save in exceptional instances, 
to be much stirred or amused by those of others. 


To show how the ablest and most painstaking of bench and bar 
may overlook what is nearest and look afar off—Woodward was 
one of the Code Commission of 1851 (Mason and Hempstead 
with him). He wrote the opinion on State vs. Callendine, 8 Iowa 
288. In consultation he had agreed to reverse on the ground of 
“proven property” and he was to prepare the opinion in vacation. 
When we met again he read an opinion, and then after reading 
on ‘the. point :.2.....%.:, , stated that there was another question new 
to the state and of very great interest fully argued by counsel in 
writing, and though not necessary to the disposition of the case 
hevhad ae e prepared his views and would read. There- 
upon he proceeded to deliver as a second point that the indict- 
ment was bad, however it did not charge or disclose an intention 
to defraud some one in particular, and in support cited and quoted 
from case after case in common law and in other states. When 
he had concluded, his attention was called by one of us to the 
Code, 1851, Sec. 2927, declaring that such allegation was un- 
necessary. So that good and faithful judge had forgotten that 
in a book which he had assisted in preparing, the very rule which 
he had so elaborately discussed in ten pages, more or less, was - 
authoritatively settled and adverse to his conclusions. How apt 
we are to look away off instead of at home for the law! He was 
not by any means an exception. 

1These ellipses indicate words in Judge Wright's manuscript which we were 


unable to decipher. The Judge wrot i 
this instance he used a poor Donel Wale notably herd. to. s6ad, ae 
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He was a member of the Senate after this, the Ninth General 
Assembly, and had good rank, but not such as his learning, ex- 
perience, and ability entitled him. This because of his habits. 
He was, however, always a gentleman, courtly and courteous, and 
his work on the bench will ever give him good rank as a jurist. 

Norman W. Isbell, the other first colleague, was of different 
mold. His education was not so erudite, but his was a logical 
mind. Seldom troubled himself about more than the very point 
of the case, and that disposed of, he was done. Impatient of 
restraint, tenacious of his views, did not much like to have them 
controverted, and if he changed, it was more apt to be the result 
of his own patient thought rather than argument or discussion, 
whether mild or warm. He was an exceedingly fine, just, and 
honest man. Seldom wrote much. Chance vs. Temple, 1 Iowa 
179, is an exception—mandamus. We used to call that “Isbell 
on Mandamus.” Loved to listen to a good, clear, well-treated 
argument and was restless beyond endurance under the words of 
one who had evidently studied his case but little and knew less. 
His was an active brain, quick and of the most vigorous common 
sense, but the bench, while in many respects agreeable, was 
. ee its ................. because of the meager pay, $1,000 per 
annum. He wanted to make, and had an ambition for money. 
So he resigned in 1856 and engaged in railroading. I always 
thought it was a mistake for he had many elements of a strong 
jurist and if he had remained would have made his mark. Health 
not very good, he quit railroading, went to California, but little 
relieved in health, returned, after that was on the district bench, 
acquitted himself well, but had to submit to the destroyer when 
little past middle life, leaving a royal good family and a name of 
which they and his friends may well be proud. 

He was from Ohio—came to Marion very poor. This anec- 
dote he told me. Engaged to be married before coming out. 
After a few years he thought he was able to support himself 
and wife. Too poor to go there and return. They had the good 
sense and independence to have her come with some friends. 
She arrived. He was engaged in working on his house. Learn- 
ing of her arrival, he arrayed himself in his best, called on her, 
obtained the license and they, as soon as the clergyman could 
be obtained, were made one. And then they started on the trip 
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together. Whatever others may be inclined to say of this plan, 
I always admired their independence and good sense and am sure 
that they never lost in the estimation of the good and sensible 
of their many, very many friends. 

Ralph P. Lowe was, 1859, with Baldwin and Stockton, the 
first judges elected by the people under the Constitution of 1857. 
(Before that the legislature had elected.) He had been a mem- 
ber of the First Constitutional Convention, then living in Mus- 
catine, also district attorney and judge of the First District, 
having removed to Keokuk, and governor—[then] went from the 
latter office to the Supreme Court bench, and during the first term 
became chief justice. He was also the Whig candidate for terri- 
torial delegate in Congress in 1845, but having as his -...............-.. 
jae Bae of the deserving General Dodge, and 
with a large political majority against him, was of course de- 
feated. Stockton having deceased, as already stated, I succeeded 
him, and in June, 1860, therefore, was with him [Lowe] and 
Baldwin. 

He was from Ohio, but his earlier days, in the law, were passed 
south, I believe in Alabama. A most earnest man, in all his con- 
nections he was an impressive public speaker, and though I never 
met him at the bar I should think him among those advocates 
who would be strong before a jury. He was a man of the most 
undoubted and undaunted courage—and with all his Presbyte- 
rianism (he was a ruling elder for years) he would resent an in- 
sult to self or friend by a blow, or more if necessary to overcome 
or subdue. 


When General Belknap, his one time partner and old time 
friend, was in trouble in 1876 (Judge Lowe then being and 
having an office in Washington) a gentleman and client one eve- 
ning while the Judge was engaged in another part of the office, 
spoke most disparagingly of General Belknap. The Judge could 
not but hear, and through with his engagement he turned and 
said, “You said, sir, some wicked things of my [friend] the Gen- 
eral, who is just now in trouble and I request you to take it 
back.” The answer was, “And suppose I don’t, what will you 
do?” Taking him by the shoulder, the Judge said, “I will break 
your head and pitch you down the stairs, for no man can abuse 
my friend in my presence and in his absence with impunity.” 
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The man was his client, and finding that he must retract or suffer 
the consequences, he made his peace. 

Another instance: At a time of consultation at the hotel in 
Keokuk, Baldwin and myself waited for him one evening. From 
the window I had seen him approaching, so after some delay I 
stepped to the office, and just as I entered I heard him say to a 
gentleman from New York with whom it seems he had been in 
conversation, “You have insulted me because you spoke adversely 
and untruthfully of my friend, Mr. — » The gentle- 
man tried to explain that he intended no offense—that he was 
the Judge’s friend—but all of no avail, for the Judge, with arm 
uplifted, said in the most emphatic manner, “Take it back or I 
will smash your face.” He retracted. 

But for those who knew his devotion to his friends, the im- 
petuosity of his nature and his well-known courage, such in- 
stances were rare. If a stranger ever trespassed, he seldom if 
ever made a like mistake. 

He was honest himself and confiding; he was the most credu- 
lous man for his ability and long and varied experience I ever 
knew. The man of fair plausibility could impose upon him, get 
his money or aid, and his sympathies would run out overwhelm- 
ingly whether in means, if he had them, or influence. For this 
and other reasons he was always comparatively poor, and yet 
he lived like a prince as far as he could—hospitable to a fault, a 
friend was never turned away, nor those poor, in his opinion, 
whether so in fact, denied, if asking, without help to the ex- 
tent, if not beyond, his ever short purse. A strong, well-put 
statement by counsel caught his ear, captured him and he was 
ready to decide. Once I know, in support of a motion, an attor- 
ney, very able, forcible and a most ready and agreeable talker, 
made a very conclusive and pathetic statement of the facts. I 
looked at the Judge and the tears had started. Turning to me he 
said, “We must grant that motion.” I very dryly and I suppose 
somewhat coldly remarked that perhaps we had better first hear 
the other side. Apparently much hurt and not a little surprised, 
he said, “My Lord, you don’t think he tells a lie, do you?” The 
motion, I may add, was finally granted, so that in this as in many 
instances his heart was right. 


He was Governor, A convict feigned illness, and the Judge 
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seeing him was made to believe, as were physicians also, that if 
longer confined he would soon die—that mercy demanded his re- 
lease, and released he was. It was soon disclosed that a fraud 
had been practiced, and the Governor, meeting the ex-convict on 
the street, took him by the collar and said: “You lied, sir, you 
lied! You are a fraud! And now you leave the state within 
twenty-four hours or I will have you returned to the peniten- 
tiary.” And he left. 

Such a man could not well be a very great or profound judge. 
He was ever honest, always sought for the right and to do jus- 
tice between suitors. But unconsciously he was in danger of 
being misled by a hard case, plausibility of argument, or pos- 
sibly, without realizing it, prejudiced on the question or con- 
troversy. He never took much time in the disposition of a case— 
decided the question and seldom ventured upon much elaboration. 
He was wont to say that common sense was worth more to a 
judge than an appeal to cases or text books. Once in his off- 
hand and jolly way he said: “This is the strongest court in the 
land. Baldwin has the weight, Wright the law, and I the com- 
mon sense!” I fear that aside from the weighty member (he 
weighed 430 pounds) his claims were hardly justified. Was a 
man of the best impulses, frank, social qualities, and a favorite 
in every circle. Few men were more popular with the masses, 
and hence he, when a candidate for any office was apt to lead 
his ticket. 

He did not love work, few do, and yet he was fairly indus- 
trious. Not handling a very ready pen, he wrote with difficulty, 
and tired of a case, so that he often cut it off without other or 
further elucidation, of which he was capable, [and] which would 
have greatly strengthened his conclusions. He was agreeable in 
the consultation room—not often combative or so decided as not 
to be moved or changed, and yet he had according to his ideas, 
such a keen sense of the right that he was ready to brush aside 


all technicalities, and would sometimes do it against all opposi- 
tion, 


BATTLEE OF BLUE MILLS 
By Caprain Cuarztes P. Brown? 


The 17th of September always takes me back in recollection 
to the memorable Tuesday afternoon in 1861 when the Third 
Iowa Infantry got its first real baptism of fire. We had been 
under fire in skirmishes, ambushes and affairs many times be- 
fore, but Blue Mills was a bloody, desperate fight for the brief 
time it lasted. No one participating was likely ever to forget 
it. Most of its incidents are as plainly impressed on my mind 
today as though a recent occurrence. Death was as near a neigh- 
bor on that afternoon as at any time in the war and until the 
final “hour and article’? will never be any nearer. 

On Sunday, September 15, we were at Macon City, Missouri. 
An early order put the regiment, probably four hundred men 
for duty, on board a Hannibal & St. Joe freight train and we 
started west. 

The track was rough, and the way that train rocked and rattled 
along was a caution. We were evidently going somewhere and 
getting there as fast as possible. About the middle of the after- 
noon we stopped at Cameron and unloaded. MHastily impressing 
as many farm teams as were available for our rations, ammuni- 
tion, and baggage, we put out to the southward. Some miles out, 
as night was falling, we turned into a meadow (stubble) at the 
roadside. A convenient haystack furnished bedding, and in a 
light drizzle of rain we wrapped up in our blankets, in the open 
air, for the night. I remember awakening in the night with the 
rain falling on my face, covering it with a corner of my blanket, 
and dozing off again. 

The sky was clear and the stars shining when, in the gray of 
early dawn, we were up and on the march again. All day we 
went at a swinging pace, halting for the night at the little hamlet 
of Centerville about twelve miles from Liberty. Here we got 
from scouts and Union men reliable information of a Confederate 
force of several thousand men enroute from St. Joe to Lexington 

1Captain Charles P. Brown is an honored citizen of Ottumwa, president of 
the Ottumwa Public Library Board. He wrote this realistic description of the 


Battle of Blue Mills a few years ago on the anniversary of the battle, and has 
kindly given us permission to publish it.—Editor, 


CHARLES P. BROWN 
Sergeant Third Iowa Infantry, 1861. 
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CHARLES P, BROWN 
Jieutenant of Artillery, Third U. 
S. C. Nayy, 1863 


CHARLES P. BROWN 
Sergeant orderly and clerk, Hd Qrs. 
Sixteenth Army Corps, Gen, S. A. Hurl- 

but, 1862, 
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and in camp for the night within ten miles of us. We were near 
enough to hear artillery firing by this command. They easily 
outnumbered us ten to one. Shortly after midnight we were 
quietly aroused, silence strictly enjoined, and we again headed 
south. The roads were getting hilly and led through timber, and 
the moonless night made it as dark as Egypt. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Scott of our regiment was in com- 
mand. We had some mounted Missouri Union men, had a six- 
pounder field piece from a German Missouri battery, and alto- 
gether had between five and six hundred men. At daylight next 
morning, Tuesday, a beautiful bright day, we climbed the long 
hill leading to Liberty, a Confederate force leaving the place just 
ahead of us. 

Years after the war Colonel Scott, then lieutenant-governor of 
Iowa, in an address said his proudest recollection of the gallant 
old regiment was of that morning, when, ‘With the eye of an 
eagle, and the tread of a wild stag, the boys closed that heavy 
march, momentarily expecting to meet a vastly superior force of 
the enemy.” 

Under orders of Major-General John Pope, then commanding 
in North Missouri, a force of three regiments of infantry, one 
of cavalry, and two batteries of light artillery, was to join us at 
Liberty at daylight that morning. We were the only ones to 
reach the point on time, and we had no word from the other com- 
mands. We bivouacked on the hill in the north part of the 
pretty town, and couriers were sent out on all the roads on which 
the balance of the force was looked for, 

The Confederates were under orders from Major-General Ster- 
ling Price to join him at Lexington (where he was besieging Col- 
onel Mulligan) with all possible dispatch. General Pope’s ob- 
ject was to intercept and detain, fight and defeat this force, and 
thus relieve Mulligan. About noon Colonel Scott learned that 
the Confederates were crossing the Missouri at Blue Mills Ferry, 
about five miles from town. Couriers were again sent out on 
all the roads over which reinforcements were looked for, with 
this information, urging the utmost dispatch, and saying we 
would attack the Confederates and attempt to hold them until 
help came. 

Liberty and Clay County, Missouri, swarmed with secessionists 
and every move we made was promptly reported to the Con- 
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federate commander. Waiting until about the middle of the after- 
noon, Colonel Scott moved out to make the attack. A mounted 
scouting party, commanded by Lieutenant Call of our regiment, 
struck the rear guard, or an outpost of the Confederates, in the 
thick of timber about two miles from town, and was fired on 
from a thicket and four men instantly killed, and several wounded. 
This occurred about noon, and when our advance reached the 
spot the bodies of the dead were laid on their backs, side by 
side at the edge of the road in plain view as we marched past. 
Major William M. Stone of our regiment, afterward governor 
of Iowa, stormed around in an excited manner and tried to pre- 
vent the boys from looking at these bodies. It was a ghastly 
sight, and calculated to unnerve us. We were nearly all boys 
from 18 to 20 years. But little attention was paid to the major, 
who was probably the most excited man in command. The 
youngsters’ nerves were all right and steady. Major Stone’s 
theory was correct, but he had too little confidence in his men. 
Colonel John Scott, as brave and gallant an officer as ever lived, 
rode quietly past. 

Our road led through heavy timber and dense undergrowth 
of the Missouri River bottoms, One company was deployed— 
a platoon on either side—in advance as skirmishers, to discover 
and develop the enemy. The scout and skirmisher usually dis- 
covers the enemy when the enemy fires on him from a place of 
concealment. Owing to the tangle of vines and brush the skir- 
mishers made slow progress, and the head of our column, march- 
ing by the flank in the road, kept abreast of the skirmish line. 
The result was the column, with our six-pounder at the head, 


found the enemy as soon as the skirmish line did, and at once 
became engaged. 


When the Confederate commander received word of our move- 
ment from town he at once began bringing back the men who 
had crossed the river, and by the time the fight opened had most 
of his force on our side. We struck a crescent line concealed in 
a dry run, and received their fire in front and on both flanks, 
at short range, and our first intimation of the near presence of 
the enemy was this opening volley. We instantly took to the 
woods on each side of the road and fought Indian fashion from 
behind the logs and trees. Company D of which I was a cor- 
poral, took the right hand side of the road, just abreast the field 
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piece, which unlimbered and went into action in the road. Only 
one shot was fired from the gun, when it was disabled from loss 


‘of men and horses shot down, and the gun was retired by hand, 


the limber with the ammunition chest being left in trees by the 
roadside. 

A moment after firing began the near wheel horse of the gun 
was shot and fell. The. sergeant in charge called for help to 
clear the horse. I was standing near, and turned and stooped 
down to help strip the harness, when the horse sprang to its feet. 
As I raised up a ball, glancing from a tree, struck me on my right 
shoulder, giving a sharp stinging blow. Thinking it came through, 
I pulled open my blouse to see where it came out. Finding noth- 
ing I turned to Captain Willett, who was near, and pulling my 
shoulder around, asked him if he saw any blood on it. While 
he was looking a ball went through his leg at the knee, disabling 
him and making him a cripple for life. 

Finding that I had been struck a glancing blow by a partially 
spent ball and not seriously hurt, I stepped into the woods at 
the side of the road and began firing at the red shirts that showed 
through the brush and smoke. Getting no re-enforcements and 
finding a strong force pushing past our right and threatening to 
cut us off, Colonel Scott, after an hour’s hot fight, during which 
we held our ground where the battle began, gave orders to fall 
back, which was done deliberately and with no pursuit to mention. 

Out of about 500 men we lost, in killed and wounded, 120 in 
one hour of fighting—a very heavy loss. Colonel Scott, on a 
little roan horse, was in that deadly lane of road the whole time, 
perfectly cool, riding up and down encouraging the boys. His 
horse was struck by eleven bullets, and his clothes riddled but no 
blood drawn on him—an escape simply miraculous. 

Captain Willett of our company was severely wounded, and 
Lieutenant Ole Anderson shot in the temple and left for dead 
on the field. William B. Miller was killed and many wounded. 
It was a gallant fight against heavy odds and at a great disad- 
vantage. Miller was a stout, heavy man, about twenty-four, of 
a sandy complexion, with close curling reddish hair and whiskers, 
and a full face. Another man in our company who shall be name- 
less, was a middle-aged Irishman, tall and slim, with a typical 
Irish face, and brogue, an easy-going, goodnatured fellow. On 
the way to the fight, Miller told the Irishman he was going to 
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be shot, keeping up the banter until after we passed the four 
dead men by the roadside, and Pat was by this time nearly 
frightened out of his wits. Just before the fight we passed a’ 
clearing containing a log cabin and a family in a tall heavy field 
of corn. The women and children came out to see us march by. 
About forty rods beyond the corner of the field—in the thick 
woods—the fight began, and at the first fire Pat took to the field. 
Those near said he ran through it like a steer, paying no atten- 
tion to rows, running over hills and breaking down the stalks, 
and they could hear him until he got through into the woods be- 
yond. 

Pat wasn’t the only one who took to tall corn. I did not hear 
or know of the order to fall back, until I found myself nearly 
alone, and saw a movement to the rear. Then I lost no time 
getting out. I took the road at a fox trot, when it flashed 
through my head it was a very dangerous place and I instantly 
sprang aside into a footpath running by the roadside. Miller 
came along the road I had just left, the moment I was out of it, 
and going a little faster, had passed me a few feet, when a charge 
of buckshot came whistling by. I distinctly heard them strike 
him in the back and head, saw several blood spots show on his 
back, he being without coat or vest. He fell backward at full 
length. I stopped a moment and looked at him and saw him 
straighten out with a convulsive shudder that I was sure meant 
death. A man coming up on the opposite side of the road 
stopped a moment, took a look, and picked up Miller’s gun and 
went on. Satisfied that I could do nothing for him, and realizing 
it was death to delay, I went on and very soon overtook the com- 
mand, which was then retiring at a deliberate walk. When the 
rear was in front of the cabin Colonel Scott, on his little roan, 
said, “Boys, there are some mounted men at the corner of the 
field in the road following us. Turn and give them a few shots.” 
Probably twenty or thirty men halted, faced about and fired at 
the horsemen, about forty rods away. Horses and men fell over 
each other in the utmost confusion and disappeared in a cloud of 
dust. That ended the pursuit. 

Second Lieutenant Ole Anderson of our company, left for 
dead on the field, was found to show some signs of life, and was 
turned over to us the next day by the Confederate surgeon. Near- 
ing Liberty, we met re-enforcements and Lieutenant-Colonel Scott 
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proposed going back, but it was getting late in the day, and the 
plan was disapproved by officers who outranked him. Major 
Stone, mounted on a mule, his long dark beard matted with blood 
from a scalp wound, bareheaded, with a handkerchief around his 
head and his face ghastly pale, protested noisily against any re- 
newal of the fight. 

Returning to our camp ground on the hill, I went through a 
convenient henhouse and, for the first and last and only time in 
my life, robbed a hen roost, taking a setting hen from the nest. 
The boys laughed at me. They had been through and left the 
setting hen as not worth while. But she had just begun setting 
and made a tender stew, as I very distinctly remember. 

Lieutenant Anderson lay in the Liberty hospital for three 
weeks, unconscious, and with only the faintest signs of life. Vi- 
tality then very slowly returned, but left him a mental and phys- 
ical wreck. He is still living at Decorah, Iowa. A young woman 
to whom he was engaged became his wife and has devoted her 
life lovingly in caring for him. 

There were just thirteen men in our company D for duty after 
the fight, and of these Sergeant Charles W. Burdick and Cor- 
poral Charles P. Brown were the only ones holding any rank. 
We went on with the regiment to Fort Leavenworth and Kansas 
City and in October joined the balance of the regiment at Quincy, 
Illinois. 

Major John F. Lacey of Oskaloosa, member of Congress from 
the Sixth District of Iowa, was a member of Company H, Third 
Iowa Infantry, and was taken prisoner at Blue Mills. 

At St. Joe the Confederates had gone through the stores of 
Union merchants and got among other things a lot of red flannel 
shirts, and many of them were wearing them in the fight. A bad 
mistake, as the red showed through the brush and smoke, making 
a good mark. 

Just before the firing began Corporal Charles W. Gurney of 
our company handed me a paw-paw, the first I had ever seen. 
I remember I didn’t like the taste, as with the first mouthful came 
the crashing volley from the concealed Confederate line, which 
might have had something to do with it. Private Heath, whom 
we called “Muqua” (Indian name for bear) because he used to 
serap with a tame bear at Decorah when the company was organ- 
izing, was near me when the battle opened. We were under a 
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thorn tree and the ground was covered with red apples. “Where 
are they? I can’t see anybody,” he said to me. Stooping down 
he picked up a handful of apples, he handed me some, saying “If 
we can't see anything to shoot at we might as well eat thorn 
apples.” The thick undergrowth and the powder smoke made it 
impossible to see the enemy. The only thing was to fire in the 
direction the bullets were coming from, and that we did. 


ECHOES FROM CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 
825 W. 4th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
April 11th, 1921. 
Mr. Edgar R. Harlan, 
Historical Department of Iowa, 
Dear Friend: 

Ever since our mutual friend, George A. Jewett, wrote to me 
of your desire to have those old catalogues of the Central Uni- 
versity of Iowa in your archives, I have been thinking of writing 
this letter. I have a volume (bound by one who picked up the 
trade himself) of those C. U. I. catalogues from the °50’s to the 
end of the century. If you would like that volume for your His- 
torical Department I will send it to you with pleasure. 

Also I have twenty-eight pamphlets of the ANNats or Iowa 
from January, 1904, to January, 1913, sent to my mother, D. C. 
A. Stoddard first by Mr. Charles Aldrich and then by yourself. 
Would you like them returned? My mother enjoyed receiving 
and reading the Annas. I think I’ve read them all through 
myself and have found much to enjoy as I have never ceased 
loving “Iowey” where I spent my youth and eight years of my 
married life. Five of my children were born there and the young- 
est after four years at Agricultural College of Ames married an 
Iowa farmer’s son who went to France in the late war. He is now 
county farm manager located in your namesake town, Harlan, 
Jay Whitson, a Quaker or Friend. 

In the old days at Pella, between ’58 and ’66 we had rhetoricals 
at the College Friday afternoon. My mother encouraged her girls 
to put on their “best bib and tucker” and she herself wore her 
moiga silk (raja now called) dress, in color a yellow brown. As 
the war soon broke out every one had to economize, in wearing 
apparel as well as in what we ate. And as school professors 
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were more underpaid than even now, there were not many new 
dresses seen in our household during those years. So this moiga 
dress was seen at every rhetorical during the eight years, and the 
girls learned to love it as well as its wearer, and even asked for a 
piece of it. 

My mother gave the skirt to me which was all that was left of 
the dress. A ruffle had been added. Of this I have given to old 
students, pieces. To three at their golden weddings I sent bags 
made of the moiga. But the original dress or skirt well darned 
remains. I’ve wondered if you would like it for your Historical 
Department? Yours cordially, 


Bertrua StTopparp WHITNEY. 


EARLY IOWA FENCING 


As sod and ditch fence are in common use on our prairie farms 
and as those in present use are not very durable I have tried an- 
other plan which I think will be more permanent and can be done 
with probably less cost. The plan I have adopted in construct- ~ 
ing my fence is as follows: 

I plow ten furrows on each side of the place where I intend 

to erect my fence leaving a space unplowed in the center of six 
feet on which to build my walls. I plow my furrows one foot 
wide and four inches deep, and am careful to keep the plow level. 
I then line for the wall four feet wide and cut my sods so as to 
make them handy and lay them in two walls four sods high, then 
line for my ditch ten inches from the wall and two feet six inches 
wide. Take one spade deep and fill the space in the middle, then 
more sods, and deepen the ditch till the fence is done. Lay the 
sods one flat upon another green side up, inclining the fence to- 
ward the center one inch to every sod in height. 
- I am of opinion that a fence three feet and a half high, with a 
ditch two feet deep will make a good fence. It will not cost 
more than the common way of making ditch fence, and I think it 
is fifty percent the best. Any person wishing to satisfy himself 
of the truth of this statement can call at the geographical center 
of Scott County, where he can see one hundred rods or more of 
fence constructed on the above plan. A Farmer. 

—Iowa Sun, Davenport, April 25, 1840. (In the newspaper 
collection of the Historical Department of Iowa.) 


YOUNG BEAR (MA-QUI-BA-NA-SHA) 
the late Chief Pushetoniqua of the T 


Eldest son of ‘ama Reservation, 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


A MUSQUAKIE MEMORIAL TRIBUTE. TO WARREN G. 
HARDING 


On August 10, 1923, the city of Ottumwa paused in its home- 
coming festivities. As a municipality the citizens gathered in 
the central park to do homage to the memory of President 


Harding. 


Some fifty Musquakie Indians as guests of the city were en- 
camped in a different park. Learning of the city’s purpose they 
considered it becoming in them to observe the occasion among 
themselves. They were invited to participate in the general 
meeting. 


Young Bear, leader and eldest son of the late chief Pushe- 
tonequa of the Tama Reservation, a descendant of Poweshiek 
and of Kishkekosh, accepted the invitation of the committee and 
spoke briefly from the rostrum, addressing in the Indian language 
his people who were in the general audience. 


Hon. Joseph R. Frailey of Fort Madison delivered the address 
of the day. Young Bear rose and facing the great throng spoke 
with apparent feeling and with consummate grace. The inter- 
pretation by George Young Bear, son of the speaker and a grad- 
uate of Haskell Institute, was by the Curator of the Historical 
Department relayed to the great audience. 


The speech is herewith reproduced in Young Bear’s hand in 
Indian script, the interpretation is by his son in our own script. 


The sentiments, it will be found, adapt themselves perfectly to 
the time, place and purpose. Nobility of spirit, loftiness of feel- 
ing, and superb physical bearing showed in every word and ac- 
tion of this native orator. He graced a rarely great memorial 
event. 
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Speech of Young Bear at the memorial given for President Harding, Ottumwa, 
Towa, August 10, 1923. 
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qTyanslation of the speech of Young Bear. Script and translation by George 
Young Bear, gon of the speaker and graduate of Haskell Institute. 
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“Friends, today, at this hour, 
our great chief is being looked 
upon by Monito. He knows 
that he has led the life of 
service to his people. He sacrificed 
his life for the country he loved. 
We realize that the Great Spirit 
is with us at this hour, receiving 
unto his folds our great chief and 
his blessings rest upon his people. 
He will not live amidst evils 
and temptations but will 
dwell in the life of continuous 
happiness where the Great Spirit 
places his children in the great 
beyond. It is we who are living 
that must often ask blessings. He, 
our great chief, has set us the example, 
if we all follow, we will meet 
our great chief in heaven above.” 


RECLAIMED AREAS AND IOWA AREAS 


Contrast between the physical resources of Iowa and the West 
is often easy to state and to illustrate. Natural resources in Iowa 
compared with the artificial resources in the West, suited to the 
habitation of man and his engagement in agricultural pursuits, 
are interesting to consider in the following instance. 

The Arrow Rock dam in Idaho, one of the great government 
reclamation projects, is the loftiest dam in the world. One great 
journal asserts that upon the formal dedication of this dam there 
was added a total farm area of 243,000 acres—‘‘an empire in 
itself.” A million tons of concrete 351 feet high, a masterpiece 
of engineering, “impound behind it the waters that raise mort- 
gages and will repay its cost in a few years.” 

The Iowa Department of Agriculture informs us that in our 
state the average in each of our 99 counties is 339,216 acres ac- 
tually in farming lands, after the deduction of waste land, tim- 
ber, roadways, farmsteads, cities, and towns. 

In comparing this 339,216 acres in Iowa farms “raising mort- 
gages’ in each county, with the 243,000 acre “empire” added in 
an Idaho dedication, we are aware of the humor in the observation 
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the late Judge Walter I. Smith said he once made to Colonel 
Roosevelt on the occasion of a similar dedication, namely, “If 
this deserves a dedication by you, Iowa should have 99 dedica- 
tions by presidents annually, forever.” 


MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY AND IOWA 


In the article on Thomas Gregg, published in this number of 
the Annats, there appears a letter from Mrs. Lydia H. Sigour- 
ney to Mr. Gregg, which leads to the knowledge that the noted 
authoress was greatly interested in the West, and that she was 
very popular in Iowa. It seems that a copy of Mr. Gregg’s 
paper, the Western Adventurer and Herald of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, containing an account of the burial of an Indian girl at 
Montrose came to Mrs. Sigourney’s attention, which caused her 
to write the poem, “Indian Girl’s Burial.” From “Pocahontas, 
and Other Poems,’ by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, published by Rob- 
ert Tyas, London, 1841, page 161, we quote as follows: 


INDIAN GIRL’S BURIAL 


“In the vicinity of Montrose, Wisconsin Territory, the only daughter 
of an Indian woman of the Sac tribe, died of lingering consumption, at 
the age of eighteen. A few of her own race, and a few of the pale- 
faces were at the grave, but none wept, save the poor mother.”—Herald 
of the Upper Mississippi. 


A voice upon the prairies 
A cry of woman’s woe, 
That mingleth with the autumn blast 
All fitfully and low; 
It is a mother’s wailing; 
Hath earth another tone 
Like that with which a mother mourns 
"Her lost, her only one? 


Pale faces gather round her, 
They mark’d the storm swell high 
That rends and wrecks the tossing soul, 
But their cold, blue eyes are dry. 
Pale faces gaze upon her, 

As the wild winds caught her moan, 
But she was an Indian mother, 

So she wept her tears alone, 
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Long o’er that wasted idol, 
She watch’d, and toil’d, and pray’d, 
Though every dreary dawn reveal’d 
Some ravage Death had made, 
Till the fleshless sinews started, 
And hope no opiate gave, 
And hoarse, and hollow grew her voice, 
An echo from the grave. 


She was a gentle creature, 
Of raven eye and tress, 
And dove-like were the tones that breath’d 
Her bosom’s tenderness, 
Save when some quick emotion, 
The warm blood strongly sent, 
To revel in her olive-cheek 
So. richly eloquent. 


I said Consumption smote her, 
And the healer’s art was vain, 
But she was an Indian maiden, 
So none deplor’d her pain; 
None, save that widow’d mother, 
Who now by her open tomb, 
Is writhing like the smitten wretch 
Whom judgment marks for doom. 


Alas! that lowly cabin, 
That bed beside the wall, 

That seat beneath the mantling vine, 
They’re lone and empty all. 

What hand shall pluck the tall, green corn 
That ripeneth on the plain? 

Since she for whom the board was spread 
Must ne’er return again, 


Rest, rest, thou Indian maiden, 
Nor let thy murmuring shade 
Grieve that those pale-brow’d ones with scorn 
Thy burial rite survey’d; 
There’s many a king whose funeral 
A black-rob’d realm shall see, 
For whom no tear of grief is shed 
Like that which falls for thee. 


Yea, rest thee, forest maiden, 
Beneath thy native tree; 
The proud may boast their little day 
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Then sink to dust like thee: 
But there’s many a one whose funeral 
With nodding plumes may be, 
Whom nature nor affection mourn, 
As here they mourn for thee. 


One of the evidences of Mrs. Sigourney’s popularity in the 
West and particularly in Iowa is that one of our fine old county 
seat towns was named in her honor. The facts given below 
concerning the naming of Sigourney are gleaned from the ‘‘His- 
tory of Keokuk County, Iowa,’ published by the Union His- 
torical Company, Des Moines, 1880. 

Soon after Keokuk County was created a commission was ap- 
pointed to locate the county seat. It consisted of Dr. George 
H. Stone, a practicing physician of Washington, Washington 
County, John A. Stewart, a farmer of the north part of Wash- 
ington County, and Samuel Shuffleton, a lawyer of Fairfield. 
While Mr. Shuffleton did not concur, Dr. Stone and Mr. Stewart 
joined in selecting the northeast quarter of section two, township 
seventy-five north, range twelve west, and according to their re- 
port made May 10, 1844, “designated the same as the seat of 
justice for Keokuk County, and have called the same Sigourney.” 
It is said that while Mr. Stewart concurred, yet Dr. Stone ac- 
tually selected the location and the name. It is said he was a 
great admirer of Mrs. Sigourney’s writings. 

It is also stated in the county history that Mrs. Sigourney 
“showed her appreciation of the compliment at one time by pro- 
viding for the planting of the trees which now adorn the Court 
House yard.” 

As a contribution to this subject we append the following let- 
ter recently received from Miss Helen M. Lee, assistant librarian 
of the State Library, Des Moines: 


Mr. E. R. Harlan, 

Curator Historical Department. 
My dear Mr. Harlan: 

Apropos of the recent conversation relating to bits of early Iowa 
history with which I became familiar in my childhood from hearing them 
discussed in my home by my parents and their friends, there is one 
little incident connected with the early history of the town of Sigourney 
which I well remember hearing my mother relate. My parents, James 
and Maria Louisa Brown Lee, lived in Sigourney for a few years in the 
late “fifties, and my mother learned, upon inquiry, that the place had 
been named, as she had already surmised, for the poetess, Lydia Howard 
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Sigourney. She also learned that the poetess had never been apprised 
of this fact. In talking the matter over with some friends it was agreed 
that it was fitting that Mrs. Sigourney be informed, as it would doubt- 
less be a matter of some interest to her. Accordingly a letter was 
written, by my mother I believe, to Mrs. Sigourney, acquainting her 
with the fact that a town away out in Iowa had been named in her honor. 
In due time a reply to the letter was received expressing Mrs. Sigour- 
ney’s appreciation of the compliment which had been paid to her, and 
enclosing fifty dollars with which to defray the expense of planting 
shade trees about the little town. 
Yours truly, 
Hexen M. LEE. 


THE BOSTON CHRONICLE, 1768 


Among the most precious files of old newspapers in the His- 
torical Department is Volume I of the Boston Chronicle, extend- 
ing from January 4, 1768, to December 26, of the same year. It 
is most interesting, showing the contrasts between newspapers 
then and now; and revealing much of the social and economic 
conditions of the people a century and a half ago. 

Boston in 1768 was a city of 20,000 people. It had been 
sixty-four years since Boston had its first newspaper, the Boston 
News-Letter. In 1768, the time of the founding of the Chronicle, 
the city had two other papers, the News-Letter and the Gazette. 
The Gazette, especially, was the organ of the Whigs. Its office 
was the resort of the leading spirits of the day, Otis, the Adamses, 
the Warrens, and the Quinceys. The Chronicle occupied a dif- 
ferent position. Its publishers were Messrs. Mein and Fleeming. 
They evidently took a very conservative position. It is charged 
that Mr. Mein greatly insulted the Whigs, ridiculing their piety 
and Puritanism, endeayoring in that way to weaken the influence 
of their leaders with the masses.’ After a year or two Mein was 
practically driven from Boston, returning to England, from 
whence he had come five years before, and Fleeming soon fol- 
lowed. They had been assisted by Joseph Green, a wit, and 
Samuel Waterhouse, an official in the customhouse. But in 1770, 
after a little over two years of precarious existence, the Chronicle 
passed into oblivion. The closing statement of its publishers 
says, “The Printers of the Boston Chronicle return thanks to the 


1‘Journalism in the United States,” by Frederick Hudson, pp. 122-3. 
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gentlemen, who have so long favored them with their subserip- 
tions, and now inform them that, as the Chronicle, in the present 
state of affairs, cannot be carried on, either for their entertain- 
ment or the emolument of the Printers, it will be discontinued 
for some time.” Mr. Mein was taken good care of by the Eng- 
lish government when he returned home, being indemnified for 
his financial losses in America and being given employment on a 
London newspaper. 

When the Chronicle came before the public in Boston it is said 
to have created quite a sensation by its literary character and 
fine typographical appearance. In the bound volume in posses- 
sion of the Historical Department of Iowa no numbers of the year 
1768 are missing. A comprehensive index is appended. It bears 
as much the appearance of a magazine as of a newspaper. Ac- 
cording to its own statement it contains ‘news, foreign and do- 
mestic, civil, ecclesiastical and military; being a complete account 
of all that hath happened, in the different quarters of the world, 
during the year 1768.” A large claim! Further headings show- 
ing the contents are “Debates and speeches in parliament, courts 
of justice &c; Essays moral and entertaining; Histories, short 
and instructive; Extracts from books; Trials civil and criminal; 
Politics; Agriculture, discoveries &c; Improvements, experiments 
and cures; Original American pieces; Poetry.” 

The paper was issued each Monday. The newspaper man of 
today cannot conceive of the reason for that. It seems like a 
reversal of the right order of things. Each paper consisted of 
eight pages 814 x 101% inches, although occasionally a supple- 
ment of four pages was added. There are three columns to the 
page, each column 24% inches wide, seventeen ems, while the pres- 
ent day newspaper column is thirteen ems. The type is of rather 
a heavy face, apparently brevier size, eight point, with consider- 
able in nonpareil, six point. The long “s” is used, of course. There 
were no “extras” but three times during the year “extraordinary 
editions” of four pages each were issued, because of a foreign 
vessel arriving bringing foreign papers and foreign news. 

The policy of newspaper making then was comparatively un- 
developed. It would be intensely interesting if we could read 
the local news of Boston as it happened a century and a half 
ago. It would give us a mirror-like glimpse into their social con- 
dition and their life. But it seems the printer was the whole 
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thing. The day of the city reporter had not dawned. Neither 
had the editorial writer or the paragrapher yet arrived. The 
idea seemed to be that the people knew the news at home and 
that it was news from other parts of the world that they wanted 
and that it was the province of the paper to furnish.” Read the 
Chronicle’s announcement: 

“The Boston Chronicle Printed by Mein and Fleeming, at their 
printing office in Newberry Street, almost opposite the White 
Horse Tavern, where, and at the London Book Store north side 
of King Street, subscriptions at six shillings and eight pence 
lawful, per annum, to be paid at subscribing. Advertisements, 
articles and letters of intelligence, are gratefully received.” 

Notice how they solicit “articles and letters of intelligence.” 
A careful examination of their columns leads one to think they 
wrote almost no original material, either news or editorial com- 
ment. If the publishers wrote any articles themselves they must 
have concealed that fact by writing over unknown signatures. 
The articles are either selected from some well-known author, or 
are news articles and notes from London papers, or are articles 
communicated by some one. They would publish a fable by an 
ancient writer but would not write up a local fire or a wedding 
or an obituary. 

Notice in the announcement, the subscription price, “six shil- 
lings and eight pence.” In New England at that time six shil- 
lings meant the same as a dollar, or one hundred and eight cop- 
pers, or pence. Their system of money was much confused, but 
the dollar was much more valuable then than now. 

It will also be noticed in their announcement that their office 
is “almost opposite the White Horse Tavern.’ This is an inter- 
esting allusion to the fact that in those days it was the custom 
for business houses to have a distinctive sign in front, the sign 
not bearing any particular relation to the character of the busi- 
ness it advertised. Hence, the “White Horse” Tavern. 

We observe by their announcement that the “six shillings and 
eight pence” is to be paid ‘‘on subscribing,” kind of an archaic 
form of the “in advance” formula of today. 

“Advertisements, articles and letters of intelligence are grate- 
fully received.” While the publishers state their subscription 


2The same thing prevailed among early Iowa newspapers. But little local 
news found its way into their columns until near the time of the Civil War. 
’See MeMaster's “History of the People of the United States,” Vol. I, p. 191. 
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price, they say nothing of their advertising rates, and there 
seems to be no allusion in their columns to income from advertis- 
ing. It would appear that they chiefly relied on the subscription 
receipts for their income. The advertisements are a very inter- 
esting part of the paper. Usually much less than one of the eight 
pages of a paper is taken up with the “ads.” They are never set 
more than one column wide, and are displayed but little. Usually 
a line or two at the head is displayed, and the remainder is set 
in nonpareil, giving the advertising page somewhat the appear- 
ance of the modern want ad. page. But the contents of the “ads” 
are illuminating. 


Here is a list of bargains that doubtless delighted the eyes of 
the lady shoppers: 


JUST IMPORTED 
in the Captains Stevens and Jenkins from London and to be sold by 
JANE EUSTIS# 


at her shop, the north side of the town-house, Boston, a great variety 
of Flower’d and Stript Silks the most fashionable now wore in London 
from 46 s. to 31, 10 s. O. T. per yard. A large assortment of brown, 
blue, green and changeable Mantuas, from 48 s. to 50 s. O. T. per yard. 
Pink, green, browns and lead colored Ducaps. Brown and black Pa- 
dusoys. Pink and green English Damask. Black Apron Silk. Green, 
white, pink, crimson, scarlet, blue and black Pelongsattin. Best white 
and black haff Ell Sattin. 3-4ths black ditto, for cloaks. Brussels and 
Miliarret Laces, Leather mount, and other fans of all sorts. Italian 
Breast Flowers Brolios, in imitation of lutestrings. Patent wove Stays 
and Stay-Cloth. Irish Linens. Lawns, Cambricks and superfine scarlet 
Broadcloth. Silk, cotton, thread and worsted stockings. Silk Shoes and 
Clogs. Calimancoe ditto. Galoshoes. Women’s white and black silk 
Gloves and Mitts. Silver Trimmings. Gold Coat Binding. Black and 
white Beaver Hatts for ladies and boys. Feathers for ditto. Silk and 
linen handkerchiefs. Calimancoes and Tammies. Stone shoe, Knee and 
girdle Buckles and Broaches. Stone and wax Necklaces and Earings. 
Tippets and Turbans at the sterling cost with a variety of other articles 
too many to be enumerated in an advertisement. 


4Edward Oxnard, a citizen of Boston, who remained loyal to the British goy- 
ernment during the Revolution, was a voluntary exile in England from 1775 
to 1785, and wrote a very interesting personal journal covering his doings in 
England during that time. It was published in the “New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register,’ Vol. XXVI. On page 120 we find this concerning 
Jane Eustis: “* * * at Kensington it began to rain, and we sought shelter 
in the church. On examining the tomb stones in the church yard, I found the 
following erected to my worthy friend Mrs. Eustis: ‘Here lyeth the body of 
Mrs. Jane Eustis, late of Boston, New England, who departed this life 21 Jan 
1771, age 48 years. She was good.’” From this it appears she was buried at 
Kensington, near London, England. In Vol. XXXII of the same publication, 
page 228, they say of Mrs. Jane Eustis, mentioned in Oxnard’s journal, ‘“Her 
will, recorded in Boston, Vol. LXX, shows that she was a widow, @ shop keeper,” 
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Here is one showing another line of goods: 


Just imported in the ship Thames, Captain Watt, from London, by 
SAMUEL FRANKLIN® 


at the sign of the Crown and Razor, South End, Boston: 

Best razors, penknives, scissors, shears, shoe-knives, shoe tacks, stampt 
awl blades, teeth instruments, lancets, white and yellow swords, and 
sword belts, case-knives and forks, ink powder and sealing wax, files 
and rasps, horse fleams; hones and curling tongs; brass ink-pots, horn 
and ivory combs; white, yellow and steel shoe and knee buckles; gilt, 
lackered and plated coat and breast buttons, snuff boxes, and a few 
second-hand hats, &c. all very cheap. 

N. B. Razors, penknives and scissors ground, scabbards made for 
swords and bayonets, caseknife and fork blades made in said shop. 


They occasionally ran an estray notice in those days. Here 
is one: 


STRAYED, from the Boston Common on Sunday the 3rd, ultimo 
[July 3] a small red and white spotted cow, about five years old, white 
hind legs, a large white spot between her horns and has but a small bag. 
Whoever will take up said cow and leave word with the printer hereof 
shall have a reward of one dollar. 


This continued to be run occasionally in the editions until late 
in the fall and history fails to record, so far as we are able to 
find, whether the small spotted cow, with white hind legs and 
but a small bag, was ever found. 


Here is another kind of an estray notice giving a glimpse of 
the seafaring life: 


RUN AWAY 


From the Ship George and James, Robert Montgomery, master, MAL- 
COM MARTIN. Said Robert Montgomery pays no debts of his con- 
tracting, as he is a runaway.® 


Another ad. calls to our attention the fact that even the north- 
ern colonies had slaves: 


TO BE SOLD. A stout likely, well fed negro boy, about seventeen 
years of age, hath been five or six years at the cooper business. He 
has had the small pox. Enquire of Mein and Fleeming. 


aA peg ag sparen ina ete sbagete 21, 1721, and was the son of a first 
. amin Franklin. See ‘* i i - 
logical Register,” Vol. XI, p_ 17. e ew England Historical and Genea 
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There appear quite a number of liquor advertisements. As an 
example: 
The subscriber gives notice that he has this day opened a 
WINE CELLAR 


next above the Bunch of Grapes, in King Street where he has to sell the 
best Old Sterling Mederia by the gross, dozen or single bottle, * * * 


JOSEPH INGERSOLL. 


Mr. Mein was a bookseller, as well as a printer, and imported 
quantities of books from England and also printed many, and 
occasionally a whole page of the Chronicle is taken up with ad- 
vertisements of his books for sale. A list of them shows what 
the people read in those days, that is those who did read. These 
long lists contain very many Bibles, sermons, psalms, hymns, an- 
cient classics, histories, travels, fables, and political works. It ap- 
pears they had but little good fiction. The era of light and popu- 
lar fiction had not arrived. ‘There must have been an air of real 
soberness cast over those Puritanic times. 


Although the publishers of the Chronicle were really Tories, 
yet a certain amount of the rising spirit of freedom is evidenced 
in its pages. Occasionally some account of meetings is given 
where protests were made against English encroachments. Reso- 
lutions of a meeting held Sept. 8, 1768, are published, wherein 
enquiry is made of the governor why three regiments of British 
soldiers are being sent to Boston, and protesting. The commit- 
tee of the meeting included James Otis, Samuel Adams, Joseph 
Warren, and John Hancock. Then there are resolutions passed 
by meetings held in other portions of the colony requesting Bos- 
ton not to precipitate the colony into a quarrel with England. 
One’s greatest regret in reading these ancient pages is that the 
printers neglected to give us the local news. The resolutions of 
some of these political meetings come nearer to local news than 
anything else. Communications from everywhere are published. 
Through some of these letters a little local news crept in, seem- 
ingly unbeknown, to the editor. This morsel appears in a letter 
from Boston to London and communicated from there to the 
Chronicle: 

Last Thursday evening, a countryman leading his horse from the 
Sign of the Lamb to Alexander Reid’s shop on the opposite side of the 


street, had his saddle bags stole, in which were two pound of tea, two 
pound of indigo, two bibles, two Tunfur’s music books and half a pound 
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of pepper. If any of the above articles are offered for sale it is hoped 
that they will be stopped, and information given to Alexander Reid, 
who will pay the necessary charges. 

These meager glimpses of colonial life help to give us a little 
better view of conditions then. These fading pages of the Boston 
Chronicle come as a message from our ancestors of some six or 
more gererations ago, and throw just a little more light on their 
struggles and in that they assume almost a sacred character. 


BASE BALL 


When we stated the other day that we were unacquainted with 
that kind of game which the boys call “base ball,” we erred most 
grievously. Little did we know when we wrote that “base ball” 
is but another name for “two-cornered,” or ‘‘three-cornered,” or 
“four-cornered cat!’’ Guess we know that game! Guess we fol- 
lowed it as a profession for ten years of our juvenile existence! 
Guess we know how to knock a common yarn ball with a round 
bat clear over the top of a very small tree! Guess we know how 
to catch a ball with the best of ’em! 

Don’t know “‘old cat”? Come not at us with your “base ball” 
lingo, which a southern Buckeye doesn’t understand. Come not 
at us with the barbarous designations borrowed from the litera- 
ture of some bald-headed Dutchman, or wrested from the idiom of 
a crazy Saxon. Call things by their right names. Say “cat” to 
us and ten thousand glorious reminiscences will leap from the 
home of remembrance, and then gloriously in the twilight of our 
age. Say “cat” to us and dare us out on the green sward of this 
corporation and we'll fling aside this old pen, rush downstairs, 
and show the “base ball” clubs of this city that they are perfect 
kittens yet in the game of “old cat.” 

P. S. We are sadly mistaken. We confess after having ex- 
amined the play at the depot grounds yesterday afternoon, that 
“base ball” is not “old cat” by a jug full. It is simply “town 
ball” with the variations. Sorry we made a mistake.—Jowa State 


Register May 30, 1866. (In the newspaper collection of the 
Historical Department of Towa.) 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


Crartes GRANDISON Parren was born in Theresa, Jefferson County, 
New York, November 4, 1832, and died at Charles City, Iowa, November 
28, 1921. In 1847 he removed with his parents to near Madison, Wis- 
consin. He attended rural school and in 1854 was a student for two 
terms at Delton Academy, Delton, Wisconsin. A few years were then 
spent in farming and in railroad grading. In November, 1864, he and 
his wife reached Charles City, Iowa, having driven their stock overland. 
In 1866 he started a small nursery near Charles City and commenced 
experiments in horticulture. He soon became convinced that eastern 
varieties of fruit trees would not successfully withstand the severe and 
changeable Iowa climate, and was the first to advocate the production 
of new apples for Iowa conditions, by the planting of seeds and making 
selections from the products. Because of his advocacy a small appro- 
priation was made by the state through the Iowa State Horticultural 
Society to create a few scattered experiment stations among interested 
men. As the years went by these stations dropped out until his was 
the only one remaining. Patten’s Greening, Eastman, Iowa Brilliant, 
‘Silas Wilson, University, Iowa Beauty, and Summer Pear apples are 
all the product of his endeavor. This is said to be by far the largest 
list of new apples ever to have been produced by any one individual 
or state institution, and accepted and disseminated by nurserymen. Dur- 
ing the later years of his life he produced a large number of apples, 
plums and pears that are now in the testing stage. As years went on 
he realized his experiments were becoming so extensive that he would 
not, in his declining years, be able to complete them, that they were 
really beyond the scope of any. one lifetime, so he sold to the state in 
1916, for the use of the Iowa State College of Agriculture, his seventeen 
acres of experimental grounds, with all plant material thereon, so the 
experiments might be continued. Honorary recognition was given Mr. 
Patten by the United States Department of Agriculture, by the Iowa 
General Assembly, by the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, by the Amer- 
ican Pomological Society, by the Jamestown Exposition in 1907, by the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture, and by the University of Minnesota. 
He did more than any other person has ever done to breed fruit trees, 
especially apple trees, that are best suited to Iowa. During nearly all 
his career he was an active life member of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety and was at one time its president. He was also a prolific writer 
on horticultural subjects. 


Wittiam Vincent. Lucas was born near Delhi, Carroll County, In- 
diana, July 3, 1835, and died at Santa Cruz, California, November 11, 
1921. His education was obtained in common school. In 1856 he re- 
moyed to Bremer County, Iowa, and engaged in common labor. After 
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taking part in the Spirit Lake expedition in 1857 he took up farming in 
LaFayette Township. He was elected township clerk, served a time as 
deputy county treasurer and recorder, but returned to farming. On 
November 26, 1862, he volunteered as a private in Company B, Four- 
teenth Iowa Infantry, and was made first lieutenant. He was. promoted 
to captain April 11, 1863, and served as such until the regiment was 
mustered out November 16, 1864. He was elected treasurer of Bremer 
Younty in 1865 and served six years. In 1872 he purchased the Waverly 
Independent, but later sold it and bought the Waverly Republican. as 
1876 he sold that paper and bought the Mason City Republican, which 
he kept until 1883. He was mayor of Mason City for a time. In 1878 
he was chief clerk of the Iowa House of Representatives, and again in 
1889. The fall of 1880 he was elected state auditor and served during 
1881 and 1882, but declined a renomination. In 1883 he removed to 
South Dakota, located near Chamberlain and engaged in farming. In 
1887 he was elected treasurer of Brule County. While still serving in 
this position he was appointed on the board having charge of the build- 
ing of the new Soldiers’ Home at Hot Springs, South Dakota, and on 
its completion in 1890 became its first commandant. In 1892, without 
being a candidate, he was nominated for Congress and elected, and 
served in the Fifty-third Congress, but was defeated for the next term 
by the Fusionists. At the end of his service in Congress he was re- 
called to Hot Springs as commandant where he remained until 1903 
when because of failing health he resigned and removed to Santa Cruz, 
California. 


Bensamin F, Criayron was born near Carlisle, Kentucky, January 
10, 1839, and died at Indianola, Iowa, March 16, 1922. He was the son 
of William M. and Mary (Adair) Clayton. His parents having died, 
he removed before reaching manhood to Decatur County, Indiana. In 
1873 he came to near Macedonia, Pottawattamie County, Iowa, where 
he engaged in farming. In 1877 he was elected representative and was 
re-elected two years later, serving in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
general assemblies. He was elected again in 1883 and served in the 
Twentieth General Assembly. In 1884, 1885 and 1886 he was a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Iowa School for the Deaf at Council 
Bluffs. In 1884 Governor Sherman appointed him a delegate to the 
Farmers’ National Congress, at Nashville, Tennessee. At that meeting 
he was elected secretary, which position he held eight years, when he 
was elected president, which office he held four years. He was also on 
the executive committee for nine years. For twenty years he never 
missed a meeting of the congress. He was a candidate for the nomi- 
nation of governor at the Republican State Convention at Cedar Rapids, 
July 1, 1891, and made a creditable run, but the nomination went to 
H. C. Wheeler. In the same year he removed to Indianola. For four 
years he served as mayor of that city. He was a trustee of Simpson 


College for over twenty years and was president of the board a consid- 
erable time. 
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Lewis Mixes was born in Marion County, Ohio, June 30, 1845, and died 
at Corydon, Iowa, November 10, 1921. He was brought by his parents, 
William and Emily Miles, in their removal to Wayne Ccunty, Iowa, in 
1853. He attended school at Corydon, was one year at a school in North 
Scituate, Rhode Island, and was graduated from Bryant & Stratton’s 
Business College in Chicago in 1865. He taught school two years in 
Corydon, read law there with General Samuel L. Glasgow, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1868. About this time he also assisted in editing the 
Corydon Menitor. In 1869 he was elected representative and served in 
the Thirteenth General Assembly. From 1869 to 1871 he was engaged in 
the mercantile business, first as clerk and later as proprietor. In 1872 
he began the practice of law, associating first with J. N. McClanahan, 
and in 1873 with W. H. Tedford. This partnership continued until 1879, 
when it was dissolved and he joined with J. W. Freeland. In 1894 he 
associated himself with C. W. Steele, continuing until Mr. Miles’s death. 
He was a presidential elector in 1880, on the Garfield ticket. In 1883 
he was elected senator and served in the Twentieth and Twenty-first 
general assemblies. In 1889 he was appointed United States Attorney 
for the Southern District of Iowa, and served until 1893. President 
McKinley appointed him to the same position in 1898 and President 
Roosevelt reappointed him in 1902, and he served until 1907. He was a 
successful business man, a lawyer of unusual ability, was cultured and 
well read, was patriotic, and exerted much influence for good in his town, 
county and state. 


Wim Joun Campsert was born in Perry County, Illinois, August 
18, 1839, and died at Oakville, Iowa, March 10, 1922. He was a son of 
William S. and Nancy (McGuire) Campbell. He came with his parents 
to Des Moines County, Iowa, in 1857, when they settled on a farm where 
the town of Mediapolis now stands. He attended public school at Kos- 
suth, one mile east of the present town of Mediapolis, and was gradu- 
ated from Yellow Springs College, Kossuth. On April 20, 1861, he en- 
listed in Company E, First Iowa Infantry, and was mustered out Au- 
gust 21, 1861. On September 16, 1861, he enlisted in Company K, 
Fourteenth Iowa Infantry, and was appointed captain. On April 6, 
1862, his regiment was captured at the battle of Shiloh. He was in 
Confederate prisons at Jacksonville, Mississippi; Macon, Georgia; and 
Libby Prison, Richmond, and was exchanged on September 19, 1862, 
and rejoined his command. In June, 1864, Captain Campbell was in 
command of his regiment in the battles of Tupelo and Town Creek, 
Mississippi, and later was for a time in command of a detachment of 
four companies. He was mustered out at Davenport, Iowa, November 
16, 1864. After the war he successfully followed the vocation of farmer 
and stockman in Elliott Township, Louisa County, and in 1907 removed 
to Oakville. He held different official positions in the township, was 
active as a Republican, and was for several years president of the 
Louisa County Agricultural Fair Association. 
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Rozerr C. Srmron was born in Devonshire, England, April 2, 1861, 
and died at Monticello, Iowa, October 30, 1921. His parents were Rob- 
ert and Anne Stirton, both natives of Scotland. The father died when 
Robert was two years old and shortly thereafter he was taken by his 
mother to Scotland where they lived until 1871 when they immigrated 
to America, locating in Delaware County, Iowa. In 1873 they removed 
to Monticello. He worked on farms in summers and attended school 
at Monticello in winters. He taught several terms of school, served 
three years as assistant postmaster, and in 1899 entered the Lovell 
Bank. In 1897, when it was organized as a state bank, he became its 
cashier and continued as such until his death. He served as president 
of the fair association of his county, and also as president of the board 
of education of Monticello. In 1903 he was elected senator and served 
in the Thirtieth, Thirty-first, and Thirty-second general assemblies. In 
1906 he was the Democratic candidate for Congress in the Fifth Dis- 
trict, and in 1998 was a candidate of the same party for presidential 


elector. 


Evcene Scuarrrer was born at Lynchburg, Virginia, September 3, 
1864, and died at Eagle Grove, Iowa, October 31, 1921. A son of 
Charles Albin and Lucy (Hall) Schaffter, natives of Switzerland, he 
was with them in their removal to Paxton, Illinois, in 1880. He at- 
tended public school and the Coilegiate and Normal InsLitute of Pax- 
ton. He worked at newspaper reporting at Batavia, Illinois, but came 
with his parents to Eagle Grove in 1882, and for the next seventeen 
years, with the exception of about a year in Europe in 1890, he worked 
as a railroad stenographer and clerk. In 1899 he entered the practice 
of law at Eagle Grove with D. C. Filkins, but when two years later 
Mr. Filkins removed to Minneapolis, Mr. Schaffter continued the prac- 
tice alone. He was mayor of Eagle Grove and a member of the school 
and library boards. In 1908 he was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention, and in 1918 was elected senator and served in the 
Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth general assemblies. He was prominent 
in Royal Arch Masonry in Iowa. He was a graceful writer with strong 
poetic instincts and left a number of published specimens of his writing. 


Joun W. Hanna was born in Big Grove Township, Benton County, 
Iowa, August 29, 1857, and died at Vinton, Towa, April 14, 1922. His 
parents were Mr. and Mrs, Alexander H. Hanna. He received his edu- 
cation in public school, in 'Tilford Academy, and in Cornell College, at- 
tending the latter one year. He followed farming and stock raising, 
was president of the Farmers Savings Bank of Garrison from the time 
of its organization, was president of the Benton County Farm Bureau 
for three years, and was a member of the Benton County Exemption 
Board during the World War. He was elected representative in 1918 


and re-elected in 1920, Serving in the Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth 
general assemblies. 
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Wititson Wurre Morrow was born in Guernsey County, Ohio, Janu- 
ary 4, 1850, and died at Afton, Iowa, April 25, 1922. He was a son 
of William and Elizabeth (Roberts) Morrow. With his parents he re- 
moved to a farm near Afton, Union County, Iowa, in 1864, attended 
school there and was graduated from Afton High School. He followed 
farming and stock raising, residing on his farm near Afton until 1902 
when he removed to that town, but still personally conducted his farm. 
In 1889 he was elected representative and re-elected in 1891, serving in 
the Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth general assemblies. He early took 
an interest in the State Fair and helped build it to its great propor- 
tions. He was a director in the State Agricultural Society during 1899 
and until July 4, 1900, when it was succeeded by the State Board of 
Agriculture, when he became a member of that board, was its vice- 
president during 1991 and 1902, and president from 1903 to 1906, in- 
clusive. In 1906 he was elected treasurer of state, and re-elected in 
1908 and 1910, serving six years. He served as treasurer of the State 
Board of Agriculture from 1915 until his death. He filled all these 
positions most creditably. 

Axsram H. Neipic was born at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, September 5, 
1849, and» died at the Soldiers’ Home at Sawtelle, near Los Angeles, 
California, October 25, 1921. He was brought by his parents in their 
removal to Iowa in 1849, and was educated in common school and West- 
ern College, at Western, Linn County. On being graduated he enlisted 
May 3, 1864, in Company D, Forty-fourth Iowa Infantry and served 
until the regiment was mustered out. He was editor of the Cedar 
Rapids Republican from 1872 to 1874, and then purchased a controlling 
interest in the Marshalltown Republican, which he edited until 1879. 
Active in politics, he was chairman of the Republican State Central 
Committee in 1873 and was on the staffs of Governors Gear and Sherman 
with rank of colonel. He was at one time secretary of the Iowa State 
Press Association. He removed to western Nebraska and edited the 
Norfolk Journal, but in 1888 removed to Los Angeles, California, and 
from then until 1910 was engaged in the real estate business. 


Cyartes D. Leccerr was born at Carrollton, Ohio, October 8, 1849, 
and died at Fairfield, Iowa, April 4, 1922. He was with his parents in 
their removal to Fairfield, Iowa, in 1855. His father, Richard H. Leg- 
gett, built the Leggett House at Fairfield and conducted it many years. 
Charles attended public school at Fairfield, Griswold College, Daven- 
port, and was graduated from Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, in 1869. 
He read law at Fairfield with D. P. Stubbs, was admitted to the bar 
January 5, 1872, and at once formed a partnership with Mr. Stubbs, 
which continued until 1877 when he associated himself with J. S. Mc- 
Kemey. In 1886 he was elected district judge and served four years. 
He then re-entered practice at Fairfield, retiring in 1917 because of 
failing health, He was a member of the State Board of Law Exam- 
iners from 1905 until 1920. 
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Luctex Moovy Kitsern was born at West Boscawen, New Hamp- 
shire, January 20, 1842, and died at Greenfield, lowa, March 9, 1922. 
His parents were Eliphalet and Mehitable (Foster) Kilburn. He was 
educated principally at Elmwood Academy of Boscawen, and the Lit- 
erary Institute of New London. He left school and enlisted in Company 
EK, Sixteenth New Hampshire Infantry, in October, 1862, and served as 
corporal. Returning home he divided his time between farming and 
teaching school. He removed to Fontanelle, Iowa, in 1868, and taught 
school there until 1870 when he located on a farm near there. He was 
actively interested in horticulture and the many problems of agriculture. 
In 1888 on the organization of the Adair County Mutual Insurance As- 
sociation he became its president and held the position until his death. 
In 1893 when A. L. Hager, on being elected to Congress vacated the 
state senatorship, Mr. Kilburn was elected to succeed him, and was 
elected to a full term in 1895, serving in the T'wenty-fifth, ‘Twenty-sixth, 
Twenty-sixth Extra, and Twenty-seventh general assemblies. He re- 
moved to Greenfield in 1913, continuing his residence there the remainder 
of his life. 


Wittiam Norruvr Gineerr was born at New Milford, Connecticut, 
March 20, 1850, and died at State Center, Iowa, December 5, 1921. 
Burial was at Mount Morris, Illinois. The family removed to the vi- 
cinity of Ashton, Illinois, in 1856. He was reared on a farm, attended 
common school and Mount Morris High School. In 1872 he entered 
mercantile business in Mount Morris in the firm of Gilbert & King. 
In 1878 he removed to State Center, Iowa, where, with his brother, H. 
M. Gilbert, they established a dry goods store under the firm name of 
Gilbert Brothers. H. M. Gilbert retired after some years, but W. N. 
Gilbert continued the business until 1901 when he disposed of the store, 
helped organize the Bank of State Center and became its president. 
The name was later changed to Central State Bank, he remaining presi- 
dent. He was active in community service, was superintendent of the 
Methodist Sunday school fifteen years, served the town as a councilman, 
and the school as a director. In 1914 he was elected representative and 
was re-elected in 1916, serving in the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh 
general assemblies. He was a member of the Allison Memorial Com- 
mission from April 17, 1915, until the completion of the monument. 


Curran F. Swrrr was born in Davis County, Iowa, March 16, 1861, 
and died at Harlan, Iowa, November 29, 1921. His father was Curran 
E. Swift, a native of Kentucky, and his mother was Louvina Jane Dun- 
lavy Swift. He attended common school and Southern Iowa Normal In- 
stitute at Bloomfield. In 1882 he removed to Shelby County and taught 
school until 1885 when he was elected county superintendent and was 
twice re-elected, serving six years in that position. In 1892 he served 
as assistant secretary of the Senate. In 1893 he entered the real state, 
loan and abstract business at Harlan. He acquired and operated a 
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large farm in Grove Township. He served as mayor of Harlan and as 
a member of the school board. In 1906 he was elected representative 
and was re-elected two years later, serving in the Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third general assemblies. He was appointed postmaster at Har- 
lan in 1916 and was serving in that position at the time of his death. 
He gave efficient service during the World War on the Food Conserva- 
tion and Council of Defense committees. He was a Democrat in politics. 


Wittram A. McHenry was born at Almon, Allegheny County, New 
York, March 6, 1841, and died at Denison, Iowa, November 28, 1921. 
He was a son of James and Sarah (Allen) McHenry. In 1855 he went 
to Milton, Wisconsin, to live with an older brother and was a student 
for a time in Milton College. He removed to Ogle County, Illinois, in 
1860 and worked as a farm hand. September 5, 1861, he enlisted as a 
private in Company L, Highth Illinois Cavalry, and served four years. 
Immediately after the war he located at Denison, Iowa, and engaged 
in the real estate business with his brother, Morris McHenry. In a few 
years they established the Denison Savings Bank, later changing it to 
the McHenry Brothers Bank. In 1877 his brother withdrew and in 
1892 the bank was incorporated as the First National Bank with W. 
A. McHenry president. He also acquired the Bank of Dow City, and 
the Traders Bank of Vail. At one time he was president of the State 
Bankers Association. He acquired some 4,000 acres of land, mostly in 
Crawford County. He was an extensive breeder of Short Horn cattle, 
but in 1885 turned to Aberdeen-Angus cattle and built up one of the 
best herds of that breed in America, carrying off premiums at many 
world fairs. He was for a number of years president of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association. He took an active part in pub- 
lic affairs and was department commander of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of Iowa in 1886. 


CatyvIn Mannine was born in Keosauqua, Iowa, June 7, 1851, and 
died at Ottumwa, Iowa, October 21, 1921. He attended Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, was graduated from the Law Department 
of the State University of Iowa in 1872, and commenced the practice 
of law in Ottumwa. He was city attorney of Ottumwa for four years 
and was a member of the city council four years. Later he was con- 
nected with the Iowa National Bank of Ottumwa and was its presi- 
dent fifteen years. The last several years of his life he was in the 
real estate business, associated with Charles A. Wellman. He early 
took an active part in politics, assisted in speaking campaigns, was a 
delegate to the Republican national conventions at Chicago in 1884, 
and at St. Louis in 1896, and was appointed by President McKinley in 
1900 as a United States commissioner to the Paris Exposition. For 
many years, especially during the ’80’s and ’90’s he was a familiar figure 
in Republican state conventions, where, because of his good voice, he 
frequently acted as reading secretary. 
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Tuomas Jerrerson Puirmires was born in Wales, February 9, 1841, 
and died in Ottumwa, Iowa, January 18, 1922. He was brought by his 
parents, John T. and Margaret (Edwards) Phillips, in their removal 
to this country in 1846. They settled at St. Louis where the boy, 
Thomas J., attended common school, but at the age of nine years com- 
menced to help his father in the coal mines. When he grew to manhood 
he became pit foreman in a coal mine at Rennick, Missouri. In 1875 he 
came to Wapello County, Iowa, and superintended the building of a 
railroad spur to Carbon. Soon thereafter he became pit foreman for 
the Whitebreast Coal Company at its mine at Cleveland, Lucas County. 
The company transferred him to Ottumwa in 1890 where he became 
superintendent for that company’s mines. He was four times elected 
mayor of Ottumwa, 1897, 1899, 1997, and 1909. He was also elected a 
commissioner in 1917 under the commission form of government. He 
was the Democratic candidate for governor in 1901, running on a saloon 
license platform, but was defeated in the election by Albert B. Cummins. 


SrerHen W. Rarusun was born at Mechanicsville, Iowa, May 20, 
1840, and died at Marion, Iowa, July 6, 1921. He attended school in 
his home village, and for a time, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, but 
did not graduate. He read law with Rothrock & Wolf at Tipton, but 
gave up the study of law because of his preference for the newspaper 
profession. He raised Company B, Twenty-fourth Iowa Infantry, and 
was appointed its captain July 21, 1862. He only got as far south as 
Helena, Arkansas, when, because of dangerous and protracted illness, 
he resigned and came home. In 1864 he purchased the Marion Register, 
which he edited for over half a century. He was a member of the 
Marion City Council for eight years, was postmaster at Marion from 
1869 to 1881, was a delegate to the Republican National Convention in 
1896, and in 1906 was a candidate for the Republican nomination for 
governor, and received over one hundred votes in the State Convention. 
Captain Rathbun was patriotic, able and courageous. He believed in 
the cardinal principles of the Republican party, and was an acknowl- 
edged leader of the conservative portion of that party in Towa. 


Avrian Constantine Anson was born at Marshall (later called Mar- 
shalltown), Iowa, April 17, 1852, and died in Chicago, Illinois, April 14, 
1922. He was a son of Henry Anson, founder of Marshall, and was 
the first white child born there, He passed his boyhood in the village, 
learned to play baseball and in 1871 began his professional career by 
joining a Rockford, Ilinois, club, of which A, G. Spaulding was a mem- 
ber. His advancement was rapid and in 1876 he played with the Chi- 
cago White Stockings. The next year he became manager of that fa- 
mous team and continued to be until the end of the 1897 season. In 
1888 he took an all-American team on a tour of the world. He was 
perhaps the most prominent representative in the country of the great 


“national game.” In 1905 he was elected city clerk of Chicago and 
served one term, 
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James Simpson BetxtaAmy was born in Switzerland County, Indiana, 
February 12, 1848, and died at Knoxville, Iowa, July 2, 1921. He came 
with his parents to Marion County, Iowa, in 1853, where they settled 
on a farm. He attended country school. In 1870 he went west and 
spent the three following years on ranches in Kansas, Colorado and 
Texas. In 1875 he became a member of the firm of S. K. Bellamy & 
Sons, which dealt in grain, lumber, and live stock. Later he became 
the founder and president of the Knoxville Electric Company, operat- 
ing telephone and electric lighting systems. He was not only an active 
and able business man but was a leader in practically all local welfare 
movements. He was a familiar figure in district and state conventions 
of the Republican party for many years. He was grand master of the 
Grand Lodge of Iowa, Independent Order of Odd Fellows, in 1896 and 
1897, and was representative in the Sovereign Grand Lodge of that 
order in 1899 and 1900, and was a lay delegate to the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Saratoga, New York, 


in 1916. 


Cuaries Larrmmer Roor was born in Chester, Massachusetts, October 
8, 1856, and died at Clinton, Iowa, February 28, 1922. He was a son 
of Aurelius C. Root. He was graduated from Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1878, read law with A. R. Cotton at Lyons, was admitted to the 
bar in 1879, and commenced practice at Lyons. In 1889 he organized 
a drill corps and was elected its captain. This organization won many 
premiums for excellence in drill. It escorted Governor Boies in his 
visit to the Columbian Exposition. In 1893 he organized the Root Land 
Company and became an extensive and successful real estate dealer and 
business man. He was mayor of Lyons from 1890 to 1894, was elected 
representative in 1893 and served in the Twenty-fifth General Assembly, 
and was an alderman-at-large of Clinton during 1896 and 1897. He or- 
ganized Company L, First Regiment, Iowa National Guard, but failing 
to pass the physical examination, was thus prevented from entering the 
Spanish-American War. 


Joun H. Morrevt was born in Liverpool, England, March 13, 1864, 
and died at Ottumwa, Iowa, December 4, 1921.. In 1880 he entered the 
service of John Morrell & Company, Ltd., dealers in meats and pro- 
visions, in their Liverpool office. In 1883 he removed to Chicago and 
entered the office of the company there where he remained until 1888 
when he went to Ottumwa, Iowa, and was associated with the late 
Thomas D. Foster in the management of the American business of the 
firm. On the death of Mr. Foster in 1915 he was elected president of 
the corporation which position he held at the time of his death. He 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was active in the 
Y. M. C. A., had been president and was a director in the Ottumwa 
Chamber of Commerce, was interested in many corporations and clubs, 
was a member of the State Council of ‘Defense during the World War, 


and was a most useful citizen. 
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Avucusr Scuvuirz was born at Zamkof, Prussia, Germany, August I, 
1845, and died at Schleswig, Iowa, January 9, 1922. He was brought by 
his parents in their removal to Chicago, Illinois, in 1852. For a few 
years in his early manhood he was a furniture manufacturer, but was 
burned out in the great Chicago fire of 1871. In 1874 he removed to 
Crawford County, Iowa, became a farmer, and later a contractor and 
builder of buildings and bridges. In 1906 he removed to Schleswig. For 
nine years he was a member of the board of supervisors, for seven years 
mayor of Schleswig, and for over twenty years president of the Mutual 
Insurance Association of German Farmers of Crawford and Ida coun- 
ties. In 1891 he was elected representative and was re-elected two years 
later, serving in the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth general assemblies. 


Epcar P. Farr was born in Jackson County, Iowa, January 11, 1859, 
and died in Sioux City, February 5, 1922. His parents were Daniel T. 
and Hannah (Haines) Farr. He attended country school, was gradu- 
ated from the public school at Maquoketa, taught country school a few 
years, attended Valparaiso University receiving the degree of B. S., 
taught higher mathematics in Western Normal College, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, and was graduated from the Law Department of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1887. He at once commenced the practice of law 
in Sioux City forming a partnership with George Jepson which con- 
tinued seven years, after which he practiced alone. He was a park com- 
missioner of Sioux City from 1908 to 1910. He was elected senator 
in 1912 and served in the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth general assemblies. 


Roy Waxvo Snett was born at Ida Grove, Iowa, July 8, 1882, and 
died at Hawarden, November 30, 1921. Burial was at Ida Grove. He 
was graduated from the Law Department of the State University of 
Iowa in 1909, practiced law a year in Sioux City, then formed a part- 
nership with W. S. Randall and they opened a law office in Hawarden 
in 1910, They were very successful and their partnership continued 
until Mr. Snell’s death. In 1917 he was commissioned a major by the 
War Department and placed in charge of all disbursements in the state 
in connection with the draft. At the time of his death he was a mem- 
ber of the State Board of Law Examiners. 


Crartes Henry Crark was born on the Clark farm homestead near 
Albia, Iowa, November 8, 1860, and died there April 15, 1922. His. 
parents were Wareham Grant and Jane Love Rankin Clark who settled 
there in 1845. Charles H. grew to manhood on his father’s farm, at- 
tended common school and always followed farming and agricultural 
pursuits. He held many township offices, such as assessor, and justice 
of the peace, and was school director more than twenty-five years. In 
1912 he was elected representative on the Democratic ticket and was 


re-elected in 1914, serving in the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth general 
assemblies. 
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“THE NEW HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF THE ROAD” 


Second residence in Iowa of the family of John Clarke, father of Governor 


George W. Clarke, 


